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SOME ASPECTS OV LATE MUGHAL DELHI. 

A Paper read nsPORSTUE Delhi HtEroRtcAL Study Circle ok 
37th January, 1!)86. 

I. Dtlhi in 17S2.178S. 

Thu paper ii intended to deal with some aspects of Delhi bislor)' 
between 1770 and 1657, which luthrrto has attracted little attention. 

Is it not a strange fact that the history of the imperial city of 
India should, within the last two ccjituries, have been wrapped in 
an obscurity greater tlun many periods of medizval history and 
even of ancient Egypt? Yet this is not for want of records, but 
radier for want of adequate search and work in rcconsirticiing 
the past. 

The history of the city from 1707-1773 has been recorded in 
admirable detail by Irvine in his Laltr Afugkals and by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar in the two volumes ol' hia Fall oj iht Sfoghnl Empirt. 
From that lime we have only Franklin's Rtiga »JSiak Aiam publialtcd<iH 
in 1704, and H. G. Keene's Fall of (kt Moglud Empin, to guide ui.O> 
From 1600 there is nothing whatever.' It would seem as if the eight-'''' 
eenlh century were more interested in the history of Delhi than the^^.^ 
twentieth. The student of history in IDclhi can find no nobler or 
more useful subject of study than the gradual decline of the city frotn 
the departure of Aurangseb to the Deccan in Kiaidown to the catas¬ 
trophe of 1807. and iis gradual resuscitation and wonderful expan¬ 
sion in recent years. 

My story opens on January 8rd, 1773^, when at 6-15 a.m. Shall 
Alam craned the Jumna bridge of boats and rc-enterad Delhi after 
the city had been witliout nn emperor for thirteen yean. It was even 
then only a shadow of its fornver self. To the sacks of Nadir Shah, 
and Ahmad Shah, the raids of SuraJ Mai and the Mahratlas, must be 
added the economic ruin which the wars of the Gliaxi-ud-Dln 

Khan, Imad-ul-Malk, of tJic Afghans nnd of the Mabraiias hod 
brought about. During those years what was kntnvn as Old Delhi, 
the city of Humayun, which had stretched from the Purana Q.ila to 
the Khuni Darwaxa, opposite the present jail, had become depopu. 
lated. In 1753 Safdar Jung and Imad-ul-mulk, the new minuter of 
the imbecile Ahmad Shah, had occupied, the one the old city and 
the other the new diy of Shahjehanabad, and cannonaded each 

I. One vuluini' of >FlrrtMiiit from tlir IVIlii KrwilcMy Kertinls has licru 
oubllkheit 111 llie Iliuuriial Krrnrd .Strip*. 

E. Sir J. Swkar—/‘'off ii» 4/o(lui( Knpuf, Vnkurii' 11. p. AS5. 
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other for weeks'. In 1754 Suraj MaJ plundered old Delhi » that 
the auUior of Siyaj -ui-Muli^htrin remarks *' that no one could 
escape from the Jat plunderers even by taking refuge in a holy man’s 
liousc',” The city to which Shah AJam returned was Shahjehanabad 
wiili a matt of half ruined and depopulated suburbs itretclung from 
Sabxi Mandi to the Purana Q,iJa. These ruins became a quarry for 
enterprising builders in Shahjehanabad, andsograduallydisappeared 
in the course of tinae, except lor mosques, graveyards and tombs. 

Moil English writers on the period consider this expedition of 
Shah Alam’i, from dte sheltered cose of Allahabad to the stormy 
uncertainty of Delhi, a fuol-hardy and perverse expedition. But to 
me it teems a gallant and haaardous adventure. Shah Alam's choice 
was really between the life of a pensionary in Allahabad, and a poor 
life at that, or the possibility of independence with the risk of 
subservience to the Nlabrattos. From the Mughal point of view 
Shah Alam’s decision was the nobler and wiser. And it may be 
asked, would Sliah Alam’s ultimate position have been any better 
if he had stayed on under British protection P He would have 
saved his sight, but he would have been a British pensionary, with no 
hope of rdief, thirty-two years before he actually became such, and 
that without an effort at independence. The incident has, in fact, 
been habitually regarded through the spectacles of Warren Hast* 
ings. to whom it was highly inconvenient. The measure of Shah 
Alam's success in (he next twelve years is a sufficient justificadon 
of (he adventure, and it should be rcitiembcred (hat at one time 
(llive seriously considered marching to Dehlt and himself restoring 
the Emperor. 

The Secret of Shah Alam’i proaperity in the next twelve years 
was the skill of his minister, Mirxa Najaf Khan, whose death in 
marked the beginning of the final eclipse of the Mughal power. 
A series of papers in the Horn MiuttUuuotu Sam of the India 
OfCce Records', which have never been used before, throw an 
interesting light cm the Wavf's success, and on the events which 
fbiknved his death. 

The scries begins with a letter from John Bristow, resident at 
tlie Court of Oudh in 1781, reporting the position of Mirza Najaf 
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Khan, then at the hd^t of hii power'. His Army was osiimaied at 
thirty battaUoni of disciplined lepoyi, 7ft,0i)0 cavalry and infantry 
and fl,000 rocket*tnen. There were, beaides, VjO mounted and itHt 
unmounted guru. This was the strongest force between Ekngal and 
the north-wcit paucs, and it is clear that Delhi at that lime was by 
no meaiu the shadow empire it is usually assumed to have been. 
There might be a/eiwaut emperor, but there was a \try effective 
mayor of the palace. But the same letters also explain the fauil 
weahneu of the position. Iherc was great difficulty in paying these 
troops, and ooiuciqucntly desertions were frequent, and the difficulty 
was shortly to be greatly ao:cntuaied by the terrible famine of 
nfiS-dS. Further, all the land under Mughal control was assigned to 
various chiefs, who contributed between them tlie TS,0UU men. All 
of these men were advcnluren and most of them were foreigit or of 
ibreign extraction; they had all the ambition of medieval noblo 
without any of their inducements to loyally. la fact, the whole 
Mughal power depended now upon the personality of Mirza Najaf 
Khan, and there was no one to take his place. The HunwUdr 
system had broken down, and the empire had gone back in iis last 
days to the conditions of its fint, wlicn everything depended upon 
personal leadership. But there were two important differences : first, 
in the sixteenth century there was a solid body of Mughab, whose 
support Babar could always rely upon; secondly, the dynasty itself 
was vigorous and soldierly. In the eighteenth century the mercenary 
prindple dominated the whole service and the continued insignili. 
cance of the Emperon had undermined all perscmal loyalty. Resfject 
for a dynasty had replaced loyally to a person. 

Early in 17H3 Mirza Najaf Khan died and was succeeded as 
Prime Minister by Afrasiah Khan, who had married into the laic 
minister’s family. There followed a confused period of intrigue and 
eoupt d'sfat, until in December, 1782, Mirza Shafi of Meerut 
established himself as AMir-ul'Ornnk and Mir Bthlu. One of 
Bristow’s letters analyses the position of ihi- contending parlies. 
Afrasiab Kluin, minister for a few monttis in 17A2, Iteld the Koil 
(Aligarh) district and had a revenue of twenty-five lakhs and an army 
of26,000men. He was the only chief who Isalanced his budget, hut 
had no reputation as a soldier, Next, the Gosains of Ftrozabad 

1. ** Brimal .Srrrrt CUiituilUibiin.'’SSiid Msrrb. 17t(l ilhmt Mia. Sriu^. V<4, 
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commanded T,U0lM),U00 troopi with a revenue of eight lakhs. They 
had recently been diipoBsened by Mohammed Bqg Hamdani. Next, 
Mohammed Beg Hamdani himself, reputed the strongest of the 
chiels, held the Agra and Dholpur districts and commanded 90,000 
men. He was a supporter of the new minister Mirza Shah Khan. 
Najaf Kuli Khan commanded about 5,000 men, but had been 
imprisoned by Mtnca Shaft and had fled to Kamal. Mirza Shaft 
himself held the Meerut district, commanded 20,000 troops, had a 
revenue of twenty lakhs, and was much respected for his high spirit 
and courage. The sister of Mirza Najaf Khan was abo influential and 
much respected. There were also, of course, many smaller chiefs, 
each with their own armies and territorins; one of these was the 
Began) Samru of Sardhnna. Lastly, Shah Alam himself: like the 
French kings of the tenth century, he was les powerful than any of 
his great nobles, but unlike the earlier Capets, he lacked the ability 
to play off one great lord against another and gradually to increase 
his own influence in the process. 

We may now in these letters follow the steps by which the 
chiefs first quarrelled amongst themselves, then called in Madbo Rao 
Sindhia, and Anally passed under his control. Our informant is 
Major James Browne, who was deputed by the Calcutta Council to 
proceed (o Delhi in the summer of 1782'. In his instructions he was 
ordered to refuse any tribute for Bengal, or any recession of Korah 
and Allahabad, to look for traces of the agents of other powers, and 
to encourage the king to ask for troops for his protection, provided 
arrangements could be nutde for paying them. His main object 
was to counteract the influence of Sindhia. He reached Delhi 
early in 1783 after being delayed for tome time at Farrukhabad^, 

The drama opens in 1789 with Mirza Shaft in power. A quarrel 
between Mirza Shaft and hb follower, Mirza Beg Hamdani, led 
Shaft to make the ftrsc approach to Sindhia. A reconciliation how* 
ever took place, and the negodarion Jnpscd. Mirza Shaft now 
turned to the Engluh. Major Browne proposed that six battalions 
with artillery and cavalry should lie lent to Shah Alam’. Tbb 

1. '‘Afera Bmfal Camuliaiinni ” SOth Augufi, ITES, Clh Oriobft, ITSS. 
{/Aar Min. Stria, Vol. 784, ft. 87). 

i. - Seem Bei^al C<m<u1cuioai '• Srd March. 17SS. {Htmt Mitr. Snitt, Vnl 
M8). 

3. “ S«cm BetonU Cnuultatlom” SOth Janaaiy, 17M, Utter IVoin Mi^r 
Browne, M Dereiober. 1783. (Mmr MUt. Stria, Vot. 3M). 
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force was to be placed under his personal control and was 
to be paid from the assignment of Lutf Ali Khan, recently 
resumed by the ivactr. This force was to provide a nucleus of support 
for the royal authority against the cliiefs, the Mabratcas and (be 
Sikhs. If this treaty bad come into operation, it might gradually 
have developed into a subsidiary alliance on the Wellesley model, 
and the Mughals might still be in (he Red Fort to day. But it was 
rejected by Calcutta, and the shadow of Siodhia grew longer, Mirxa 
Shaft turned to Sindhia once more and concluded a deftnice treaty. 
He was now at the height of hU pswer, with an army of OU.OOU men 
and SOU guns, but intrigue was deepening into violence.* In October 
17S5, Mirza Shaft was murdered and his place as the leading chief 
was taken again by Afrasiab Khan. MaJid-ud-Daula, (he former 
rival oTNajaf Khan, was the chief minister, but had no letuurcrs 
with which to enforce the royal will against the turbulent chiefs. 

For a year Afrasiab Khan held the reins of power at Delhi. 
But his poeidoo was far from secure. He had first to reckon with 
Mohd. Beg Hantdani, the former supporter of Mtrza Shaft, and with 
Mirza Shaft's own relations. Nest came Sindhia, ever active and 
watchful to increase his influence and power. Rnally in the back¬ 
ground was the British power, the most potent, but also the most 
difficult to invoke and the most dangerous of them ail, Afrasiab, 
like Mirza Shaft, tried to play off one power against another and, 
like Shaft abo. was tempted to call in a stronger external power in 
order to crush a domestic enemy. Both of them rejected Najaf 
Khan's policy of hard lighting and reliance on one's own resources, 
in favour of foreign treaties and political sleight of hand. Both put 
iheir penonal posiuon liefore their country's independence and both 
perished by the violence which they themselves had stirred up. The 
parallel between the last Mughal and the last Sikh ministers is very 
instructive: in both we sec the subordination of patriotism to penonal 
ambition, the replacement of reaMn by assassination m the chief 
instrument of politics, and reliance o.-t external aid for victory in 
domntic disputes. In l> 0 (h the independence of the country is 
finally betrayed by an enemy in the gube of a friend—in the one case 
Raja Golab Singh of Jammu and in the other Madho Rao Sindhia. 


1. MeraorstKlufn rtf Major Ilrnwnr on ibr Slate of AfC»ir< //srw -Sttitt, 

Vot. fiM.p. M.- 
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Afr&iiab, like Miru SUkA, chioc mcvi-e applied to Uve Eogliih fur 
an ailiancc, but in February, 17H4, receiving no reply from them, he 
renewed the treaty with Sindhui. In April Prince Mohd. Bakht, the 
eldeRt eon of Shah Alam, fled frocn Delhi, partly out ofjealousy of the 
favourt shown to the second son, Jewan Bakht,’ and partly in tlve hope 
of procuring assistance from >Varren Hastings. The new alliance 
with Sindhia alarmed the English and in June Major Browne 
returned from Lucknow with the offer of a very cautious treaty. 
Afiasiab Khan accepted it, but Shah Alam rejected it, so that once 
more the plan fell through and the influence of Sindhia was 
strengthened. Sindhia (through his eaJcil Himmat Bahadur), now 
persuaded Afiasiab to accept his aid in dealing with the growing 
menace of Mohd. Beg Hamdani. The end came in November. 
Sindhia marched in, seized all the strong places and, on the payment 
of two lakhs, prepared to attack Mohd. Beg Hamdani. At this 
moment (Oetober, ITflk) Alrasiab was assassinated by a follower of 
Miru Sbali's brother, Zia*ul*Abdin Khan. 

Sindhia was now master of the situation. Himmat Bahadur was 
appointed Aisti for Afraaiab’s son; Mohd. Beg Hamdani was 
defeated, and Sindhia’i triumph was crowned by the arrival of Shah 
AUm himself in the Maritha camp. In December Sindhia vetoed 
the return of the Shahzada with the Wazir’s troops, obtained the 
title of Vtikil‘i-MalUk (higher than that of Mir for the in/an 

PnbtM, and that of JVsik (deputy^ fur liunself. This wm the real 
end of the independent Mughal power. Sindhia had extended lus 
influence to the borders of live Panjab and had acquired imperial 
authority fur ail his acts. “ I lake the Shah's name,” wrote Ma'or 
Browne,* ** to be of u much importance as an Act ofParUament in 
England, if supported by as strong a force.” It was invaluable to 
Sindhia because it cast a cloak of legality over all his accioni. For 
the next three years the Mughal State was in subordinate alliance with 
Sindhia. The catastrophe of 17fl8 was not the cause of Sindhia's 
intervention ; it was rather (he result of a temporary slackening of 
Sindhia's vigilance. Its result was, by taking nway from Shah Alam 
all power of influencing aflain, to convert him from an independent 
though subordinate prince into a dignified pensionary. 

I. He wu Ibe ftrourUesOfi orStisk Alam and vna laisedto the tlirmr gir a 

Crw weeks ia 17W by Obulam Kadir Khan. 

1, Browtie*! Metaaeandum 17ta Min. Striei, Vol. 9S9. />. I IS). 

Major Rrewne left Shah Alsm's roart on Xtnd April, I78S {p. ISS). 
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It. Tht latt Mughal Offtasiu. 

The occupation orDelhi by Lord Lake in IR08 did not chan^je 
the statui of Shah Alam but gave it a new aipect. The Shah had 
been a pensionary ever since 17S8, but the conditions of Ins life were 
now clianged. First, he gained much in dignity and comfori. 
Sindhia had only allowed him Rs. 17,000* per month Tor hit personal 
expenses, but from the fint he received Rs. ISO.OllO*' a month from the 
British for himself alone. His greater aihuence is shown by the fact 
that at bis death in 1800 there were five lakhs in the treasury, of which 
three lakhs represented the avlngs of the previous three yean*. Far 
more personal deference was paid to the Emperor by the Bittiih than 
by Sindliia. On the other band, the hope of one day escaping from 
this tutelage disappeared for ever. If the chains of dependence nuw 
cheled the royal person lets painfully, their links were far more firmly 
riveted. Only tlic uplteaval of the Mutiny restored to tbe Emperor 
fur a brief four months his nominal authority. Further, the last 
legal link which had connected the it faelo power with the it jurt, was 
snapped by ibe British. Under the Sindhia regime the Ptshwa had 
been the Vakil-i-MaUak, the highest ollker of the Empire, witli 
Sindhia himself as his deputy.* But the British came in avowedly as 
the protectors, not the servants of tbe Emperor. They accepted no 
titles* and took no imperial ofike. The real break m legal continuity 
in Indian history occurred at this moment, raiber than, as has been 
suggested,^ with the stopping of the presentation of Mcrr in ]841>, 


I. Delhi ResMeney Record* iPoI. R Miir.i. Casr I, No. M, Nvic oa 
btipnid" lUS.'l, Decoubrr 13. 

3. /wfie O^t Mhw Mat. Stritt, VoL 336, p. M3-b83. Secret Lena ut 
todjunr, ta03. 

3. Meai-4. un tbe adain uT Ux Uwn cif DrlJI wiili lerrrracv lo ibr ucdm 
ooataiurd in ibe Political Letter U* Urnsal oT 17 Asgau, I6u(( hy Mr. 
HoUbrd. 

4, Lord Lake was ahen a title, but Uii< was a prrsocial utir only. It did not 
carry with it. u Siiidhut's had done, iheoAee at Admiiiittrauie od the 
Entire. 1 thiok tbAi ia this ceianectkM ibe disiiiictltin Itriwcen an uAtr 
aivl a liltc is a valid one. When a title wasrunTrrrrd on harton Ktasrr in 
rrcvKiiiiioa of hii work tn the cans uT the Xlewiu SiiaiHSHid*diA, the aetiua 
wiu ditapftrvved and the accepsoner of all such titles wat (orbsdden fur 
the hiiurr. 

.1, Buckle.—/Wilinal 'Ikniy •/ tit idutisj-, iRirysl Hitt. Sorirty*t Juunisl, 
p'uunh Serin. VvL V. p. 71 1 . 

6. M. E. Moncfcioo Junes.-.Har>« Hatliti in f. 166^. HiMiogi 

wrote: “ As 1 see nw ute in rxrvsts oe erasKim wbn-h sJl the wwld ran are 
ihtmiRh, 1 replied to tbe pemnptvry drotand «( the king tur the iribtXe 
of Dttig^ by a pemnpcory dedoratkia that not a rujtrr ihwld 
tbruuxit the provlncri till ib^' bad rreGA'cred rrum ihr didtrsiet to wliieli 
lavah poyiitCRIS (u bim had tsrgriy cousributed. 
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CM* Bi the Muiiuy. TIte rebellion, in a legal scjise, ol (he English liad 
occurred long belure. It began when Warren Haitingi stopped pay* 
ment of the Bengal tribute in 1773, and refused Shah Alam's demand 
>ur it, and it was completed by the refusal of Cornwallis to treat the 
Mughal envoy as the agent ofa power superior to hunself. 

From this time there were a series of negotiations between the 
Emperor and the British Government which have never yet been 
fully examined from the point of view of Delhi and its relationi with 
Calcutta. Our starting point is the agreement with Lord Lake, 
which was confirmed by Lord Wellesley in liklfi.' This is worth 
quoting in full. With the first proposals of Lord Welleiley in 1804, 
that the stipend of the king might be fixed at ruiKes thirty lakhs, it 
fornu (he basis of all subsequent uegotialions^ 

The letter u as follows 

Extract from die Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 3nd June, 

idO&. 

” 7. After (he ruUcstdeliberation upon the contents of the docu¬ 
ments above menliooed, and of all (lie circumstances of the case, the 
Governor>GeQefal in Council finally determined to adopt an arrange¬ 
ment upon the basis of the following provisions : (1) that a specified 
portion of the territories in the vicinity of Delhi, situated on the right 
bank of the Jumna, should be auigned in part of the proviaioo for 
the maintenance of the Royal Family ; that thoK lands should 
remain under the charge of the Resident at D,:ihi; (8) and that Uie 
Revenue should be collected, and justice should be administered in 
the name of His M^aty Shah Allum, under regulations to be fixed 
by the British Government; (4) that HU Majesty should be per¬ 
mitted to appoint a Drw*n and other inferior officers to attend at 
(he office of the Collector, for the purpose of ascertaining and report¬ 
ing to His Majesty (he amount of the Revenue which should be 
reedved and the charges of collection; and of satisfying HU Majesty's 
mind that no part of the produce of the assigned territory was mU- 
appropriated; (&} that two Courts of Justice should be established 
for the admlnUtradon of civil and crimiaai juitics according to the 
Mahommedan law to the inhabitants of the city of Delhi ; and of the 
assigned territory; (6) (hat no sentenoes of the criminal courts 

k. Secret l^ier fram Bengal, para 7-JO, {Hm$ Min. i&nr/. Vol. 706, 
t »' rit I 

3. Delhi kctiiietM.-y Recunlt Cmb I, Nn. M. Note o«i Silpradi, llib Decem¬ 
ber, IBK. 
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extending to death ibould be carried into execution without the 
expreu nnction of Hit to whom the proceeding* in ali 

trial* of this deicription ihould be reported, and that tentence* of 
mutilation ahould be commuted. 

R. (?) that to provide for the immediate wants of His Majesty 
and the Royal household, the following sum* ihould be paid monthly 
in money, from the treasury of the Resident at Delhi 

R*. 

To Hi* Majesty for hi* private expenses ... 60,1)00 

To the Heir Apparent exchaive of certain ... 10,000 

Ja^gms. 

To a favourite son of HU Majesty named n,U0O 

Mirza Iztut Bucks. 

To two other sons of Hu Majesty ... 1,500 

To HU Ma'csty's fiHy younger sons and 1t),(jiM> 

dnugbtm. 

To Shah Newanze Khan, His Majesty's 2,6UU 
Treasurer. 

To Syed Begzee Khaun, British Agent at 1,000 
HU Majesty's Court, and related to 
His Majesty by marriage. 

Total per mensem ... 1*0,000 

0. That if the produce of the revenue of the assigned territory 
should hereafter admit of it, the monthly stim to be advanced to 
His Majesty for his private expenses, might be increased to one lakh 
of rupees. 

10. Thot in addition to the sums above specified, the sum of 
10,OOU rupees should annually be paid to His Majesty on certain 
festivals, agreeably to ancient usage." 

We have here two separate quation*—that of honour, with 
which was bound up the question of JurUdictioo, and that of the 
stipend. 

The first development in the modification of the king’s position 
took place at the death of Shah Alam on November lOlfa, 1806. 
Mirza Akbar, eldest surviving son of Shah Alam, was preferred to 
Prince Mirza Izzat Bakhsli, the second and favourite surviving son 
of Shah Alam'. The Resident seized the opportunity to reiaz the 

1 Mcinci, on ihr itatc of afTsin at thr Coon of Delhi IW8. bf SL HoUbrd, 

(HmtUvt. jrtin, VU. iM.f. 8SIM2.) 
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levcxily of the treatment usually accorded to the brothera of the king. 
In the eighteenth century, after the lime of Jehandar Shah, the sons 
of the £mperor had never been sent away from the capital as gover- 
non or genemb, and on the death of their father, had all been 
confined to the palace by the brother who seised power. Called 
SaUtin, they took no part tn court life or ceremonia], and were in fact 
state prisoners, Their chief occupations seem to have been cock- 
fighting, drinking, begetting children and flying kites. In the nine¬ 
teenth century the term was extended to the whole crovrd of Mughal 
princes within the palace. The system avoided the dvil wart and 
executions cd'hrothen at the beginning of each rdgn, but it also meant 
that, in case of revolution, there was no alternative Mughal prince of 
ability available Ibr the throne. The defects of Mohammed Sliali 
and of Alamgir II. were to a large extent the results of tbb rule. So 
we find that the eldest sons of the monarch—Shah Alam, Jehandar 
Shah, Akbar 11. and Bahadur Shah—were usually men of character 
of at least some ability, while the rest of die royal princes were negli¬ 
gible. The imbecility of Ahmad Shah was an accident which is 
liable to occur in any royal family. In so far as this custom did 
much to deprive the Mughal family of the essential quality of 
leaderdiip, it was one of the causes of the fall of the empire. 

On the ground that the princes could be in no way danger to the 
reigning brothers as long as the British power supported him, 
Akbar Shah was persuaded to allow hit brothers to attend Durbars 
on particular occasions and to have the free run of the palace. But 
they were not allowed to attend royal procesiiODS or to quit the 
palace. 

The next question was the recognition of the Heir Apparent, 
which mited also the whole question of the relations of the Emperor 
with the British Government. Akbar Shah, influenced by his nwiiher 
Mubarak Mahal’ and his favourite wife Mumiax Mahal, desired the 
recc^ition of hts third son Mirza Jehangir, the son of Mumtaz 
Mahal, in preference to his eldest son, Mirza Abul Zafar, then 
thirty-two years old. Tbb was a r^ular late MughsJ custom and 
occurred al so with Shah Alsun and Bahadur Shah. On the British 
Govemment's refusal to recognize Jehangir, be first brought serious 
charges againie Abul Zafar, which he wiu not however prepared to 
substantiate, and then produced a paper in which that prince was said 

I. Also callnl Q>idtla Bi^m. 
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to have reoounced (he luccenion. He accompanied ihb with a 
demand for an increaae of (Upend. In March, 1807, he followed lliii 
up with a letter to the Govemor>General, anerting the right to 
nominate his own executor, who by Timurid custom became the Heir 
Apparent, and fixing a date for the installation ofjehangif. This 
letter was deemed “ more luiuble to the former situation and power 
of the Mughab than to the present dependent condition of the House 
of Timur ” and a number of other actions suggested “ that the views 
of Akbar were directed to the gradual recovery and exercise of the 
imperial autisority, instead of being confined to the enjoyment of the 
imperial rank and title under the protection of the Company'.” lie 
had also endeavoured to induce the Governor-General to accept 
a kkiiUt, a ceremonial dros which implied service or allegiance by 
the recipient, and wished to give others to leading chiefa When Shah 
Haji was allowed to go to Calcutta to present a dress privately as a 
mark of friendship, he announced hb mission in public artd asseried 
that it was to be the prelude to limllar missions to leading duels 
ihrougliout India.* 

The Government refused to agree to any of Uvese proposals and 
ibrbade the Resident to attend Jehangir's installation, if it took 
place. As a result of ihu altitude Akbar gave up the design of 
nominating hb third son as bb heir and, though such inddenti as 
the iiregular mission of Raja Babu Prankbben still occurred,* the 
Emperor in practice gave up the attempt to assert bb authority and 
taddy accepted the Britbh view of hb position. Thb b expressed 
in tlie words of Mr. Holford's memorandum, *'as providing for the 
comfortable sulxiscencc and regal state of the family with the ex¬ 
ternal form of respect due to royalty, but os not admitting of their 
restoration to the excrrisc of power*.” The last Mughal attempt to 
regain power had failed. 

We may condude this section by adding a postscript of the fate 
ol' Mirza jehangir.* The Mirsa, perhaps chagrined by the failure 
of the plan to make him Heir Apparent, behaved so dbmpectfully 
10 his mother, that in October, IHOO, he was removed to Allahabad. 
He was allowed to leiurn to Delhi on November ‘2(hh, 181U, and 

1. Ibid. Mr. HoUbrd'k Mi-muraoduin. 

2 . Hmw Uiu. &n>i. Vvl. 9M. /S. 8U 48. 

3. Wenw &WJ, Vol. Me./. 4.^*4. 

4. Mr. HoUbnl'S McttiWtiMhun, leOM. 

a. titm Uif. Sni**, VdI. MB, /. WU-«. 
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restored lo hii former privileges, subject to ceruin restrictioos m * 
guarentcc of his future good conduct- In January, I8i3,‘ Jeliangir 
once more asked permission to leave Delhi, both becaiuc at Allahabad 
he had acquired a taste tor English mannen and freedom, with the 
result that the lesser liberty of the Delhi palace irked him, and 
because, now having lost all hope of the throne, he feared being 
placed under restraint by his elder brother on his father’s death. In 
March, 1813, Mirsajehangir left Delhi for good and settled down 
in Allahabad. 

in. Tht Reyal Stiptni. 


As we have acen the royal stipend was proviaionally fixed In 
18W5, the Emperor receiving Rs. (10,DUO tor his private purse and 
Rs. 60,000 a month in ail. The hope of an increase, when revenue 
pcnaiiled, lo rupea sixteen lakliia year, was also held out. From this 
income the economical Shah AJam saved five lakhs in three years, 
but Akbar II. had more expensive tastes. He was tmeouraged W 
ask for more by the fint provisional figure mentioned by Wellesley in 
1808, namely, thirty lakhs. For the next few years his other demands 
on the Government were always accompanied by a request for an 
increase of stipend. At length, the royal offenaive having being 
repulsed in all other matters, increase of stipend was agreed to in 1800.* 
The stipend was raised to twelve lakhs per annum and the Resident 
was instructed to accompany it ** with a full and candid expoaltioo of 
the real nature of his position and of hb relation to the British 
power.* *’ Allowing for various reductions made between 1800 and 
1807, the increase amounted to Rs. 3. &«.000‘. The king accepted 
the increase, but was far from satisfied with it, for it not only fell far 
short of the rupees thirty lakhs mentioned In 1803, but also of the Rs. 
16,30,000 suggested in 1806 to be granted as soon as drcumstances 
permitted. And though he had lUtened patiently to the fuU and 
candid exposilion of the real nature of hb position ” and put all 
the blame for hb previous manceutTes upon (iMdtia Begum and 
Mumur Mahal, he had not yet given them up iu hb own mind. 
In the loiiowing years hb feelings were further wounded. Lord 
Hastings would not interview the Emperor except upon equal terms ; 


1. ^Jille*l Con*iluitoiis,JOthJanusry. IMt. {/fan# Mix. &»>«. Val. 33« 
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Lord Amhent imisted oa tbe tame procedure, and it wa» clear that 
the Briiah Government regarded him as nothing but n peoiionary. 
We thus (tnd two queitioni which ore mixed together—the quation of 
finance and the quation of dignity. 

In Akbar II. made the lati real ciTort of the Mughali to 
improve their potitioo. 1 call it advitedfy “ the last real cfTort,” 
because it was the last occasion on which the shadow was not 
mistaken for the substance. Henceforward, increasingly, matters of 
ceremonial and court ritual, status and right, appear more important 
than anything practical, such as the royal stipend, repain to the 
palace, or the condition of the royal family, until they are actually 
rqectcd for the insubstantial dreams of old men musing of the past. 
It is cbaracieristic of declining royalty that the less there is of the 
substance of authority, the snore store is set upon its name and 
appearance, and in tbb preoccupation with forms the Mughals svcrc 
only showing that they were entering upon Use last pitiful stage in 
the tbw coMumpiion ofa sovereign family. 

As with the last Moghul ciTort lor political power, this episode 
is illumined by a masterful pcrsonalliy and a fkithful servant. In 
this cate It was Ram Mohan Roy, and as soon as his influence begins 
to be felt, we become aware of the hand of a master, a new clarity 
coma into state documents, a new vigour of reasoning and candoiu-, 
a strong grasp of actual reality, and a keen eye for practical 
itsua. The campaign opened in' 1837, with a paper of requaes 
by Akbar II.' It was based on the settlement of Lord Lake, 
confinned by Welkslcy in !»», and is of the argumentative, 
querulous, impractical type, so familiar in time late Mughal docu¬ 
ments. The king asked that the former settlement should be put 
into effect, and added a number of detailed requests, which all tended 
to imply tbe posseoion of sovereignty. It was true that pans of the 
IBtJQ settlement hsd not been carried out, and correspondence en* 
sued on ihb quation without anything decisive being done. At this 
point Akbar decided to take advantage of Ram Mohan Roy's inteu* 
ded visit to England to appeal straight to the Dirccion. He was 
aeated a Rajah, appointed the Mughal envoy, and announced his 
embassy to the Covemment in a letter which called forth their strong 
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dinpproval and their refiaal to r«cognue (lie lilie.’ The degree o 
their diiepproval was perhaps the measure oJ' their respect fur Ram 
Mohan Roy's abiiity. In any case history has been too much for 
ihcm, the title has been recognised by general consent, and has 
become firmly attached to Ute name of Ram Mohan Roy. The 
conferment of this title was perhaps the last really effective act of 
any Mughal emperor. 

Ram Molian Roy at once perceived tbsu two separate questions 
had become entangled with one another, the question of finance 
and the question of dignity. First, wlial stipend was the king to enjoy 
and how was it to be paid and distributed j and secondly, how was 
the king to be regarded—as the theoretical ruler of India, to whom 
titc Company was sub^t, as a distinguished pensioner not in any 
way superior to the Company, but to be treated on equal terms as 
an act of courtesy and respect Ibr the past ? The Government’s 
atiiiode to the second question had been made perfectly plain by 
Lord KUnto in 1601); their recognition was a “ complimentary 
recognition of a nominal sovereignty."^ Ram Mohan Roy knew, as 
Akbar 11. did not, that on the question of sovereignty the Ooveriv. 
mem's determination was fixed, and a revolution would be needed 
to alter it; while on the question of finance they were open to 
argument and amenable to pressure. He, therefore, determined to 
use the cUinu of dignity as a counter with which to bargain for a 
satbfiictory financial settlement. 

His argument was founded on the admitted fact that (he settle* 
meat of 1803 had never been properly put into force.' By that 
settlrment land west of the Jumna known as (be "Assigned Territory" 
had been sec apart for the maintenance of the royal family; a 
mimmum stipend had been fixed independently, with the assurance 
that it might be increased when circumstances allowed. The case 
was that the inetKoe of the maJutU had greatly increased, but bad 

I. Hmi Mitf. &rin. Vol. 70«, S87-G0U. 

llic fioi )cU«r oT Ram Muhan Kuy apprats iv Imvt bnn written on tSrd 
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been kccompanicd by no corresponding increase of stipend, Lord 
Minw’s increase Ireing very small, 'rhc fact dial Um settlement had 
never yet been in force was no argument for not enforcing it now. 
since a settlement was a settlement In addition the king’s dignity 
had suffered from the treatment of Lord Amherst. The validity of 
this letllcmenc was further supported by quotations from a icrlcs of 
regulations which recognised it.* Ram Mohan Roy contended 
that the settlement stood and that the gross produce of 
the maJuIs over the guaranteed minimum should go to the king. 
Then by way of compromise (and here we see the hand of the Rajah 
most clearly) he proposed that either the king should undertake « all 
the trouble and outlay attending the government, police, and 
cultivation of the territory, in question,* ” or that a fixed sum should 
be paid in settlement of all claims. " In the latter case the present 
gross annual revenues of the “walbir" would form a proper 
standard, and if they do not fall shwt of thirty lakhs, I hereby offer 
to commute all my daimi under the articles of convention for that 
yearly stipend." 'Ihe rest of the paper contains characteristic 
Roy-like remarks and arguments -the offer to place all excess owr 
twelve laklis in the Bniish Treasury as a guarantee against hoarding; 
the arguments that good faith will confinn loyalty, a breach of faith 
awake general distrust, and a final appeal to justice rather than to 
generosity. 

Ram Mohan Roy was, in fact, prepared to give up the hopeless 
claim of sovereignty in return for a really generous financial 
«tilcment. Unfortunately the .Mi^als, shut off from reality by the 
limits of the palace walb, never clearly saw the issue or accepted this 
point of view. The result was the long drawn out and distrciait^ 
icquet we must now relate. 

In 1888 the Court of Directors, as the result of Ram Mohan 
Roy's representations, agreed to increase the stipend by three lakh s a 
year to a toUl of fifteen lakhs, on condition that all claims be given 
up and that the increase be distributed at the disembn of the Agent 
to the fiovernor-GcneriK At first, on the advice of the Rajah, 
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Akbtr II. refused the offer*, but Jaier, preeumably afler further advice 
in a letter dated September 28ih. 1833, he accepted the increase 
after all^. There wa* a long dbeuaJon over the dwtribution of the 
ptopoaed increaie, which amounted to R*. 25,000 a month’. The 
king’s peraonal allowance, repain and allowancea to the saUntfi were 
the nibJecB of the debate. In the coumc of this dlicuaion it appear- 
ed that the total number of lalariea which would be Increased was 
7M while 671 would receive allowance#, who formerly were 
unprovided for*. The king had thirteen brothers attd fourteen lUiers 
and fourteen sow and daughter*. The chief cause# of friction were the 
wnounts to be added to the peraonal stipend, and the deiaUed 
rediitribuuon of the rot. and on February 1st. 1&»7. Akbar declined 
the proposed redistribution because U left nothing for hinueir. In 
September Akbar died and was succeeded by Bahadur Shah, who 
again asked for the increase, with an extra allowance for repair# to 
the Palace*. But then he re-opened the quotion of the royal claims, 
with the roult that on August 1st, 1898, he also dccUned the increase 
on the ground that he would not forego all possible claims, that 
nothing was added to the Privy purre, and that no separate provisions 
were made for repain*. 

In 1843* Bahadur Shah once more re-opened the question, and 
in the accumulation of a debt of nine lakhs strengthened bis 
case. On October 81it, 1846*, the Agent reported that Bahadur Shah 
accepted (he Governmenr# term* about clwtns and distribution, 
but desired the payment of debts and repairs to the Palace at 
Government expense. TTic Government on its side“ was now not 
inclined to insist on the surrender of the royal claims, so that a 
Kttlement at last appeared to be in sight. But now dfficultics arore 
over the debts, the Agent insisting on a careful enquiry and a 
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detailed acbedutc', and ibe king objecting to titis as an iuquoiuoii. 
Sir T. T. Metcalfe conaklerod* tbat Hakim AHtaiiullali IChaii was 


the root of all his dilBcultlet. The problem of distribution rurlher 
complicated mailers, aud in March, IMO, we find the Lieutenant' 
Governor writing to Metcalfe* rather irritably that the debt and Palace 
repairs would be paid from the undrawn increase, but no more. In 
Klay* the enquiry into (he del>u was suspended in deference “ to HU 
Majesty's strong wahet,” and the whole matter was referred lu 
Eiiglattd. Characteristically ilie old king wrote when it was lou 
late**, that he did not object to the enquiry into the debts but to the 
Agent's mode of " detailed inquisition." 

The matter having gone back to England once more, it reposed 
in a pigeon hole in l-eadcnhall Street and nothing mwe it heard uf 
tlic ({ueiiion. Three yean* later Bahadur Shah complained lu 
Metcalfe that he had never had a wply from the Directnn, and on 
September litd, ISd'i, Dalhousie doted the correspondence with il»c 
characteristically olympian haJAtruih that he had received no order 
from the Court, “ His Majesty not having fulfilled the conditions upon 
which the ofTcr was made.*’’ 

It is easy to blame all parties to the dispute in turn : the 
perversity of Bahadur Shah's advisen, ihe dictatorial methods of 
Sir T. T. Metcalfe, the lack of sympathy of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Dalhousie, but on the whole we are compelled to admit that die 
ultimate failure must be attributed mainly to (he continued procrasii- 
naiion and refusal to recognize reaUties of the king and his advisers. 
They had no idea of the menlality or ihe strength of the Englbh ; 
they were defiant when ihey slsnulU have been conciliatory, pliant 
where they should have been firm. Bahadur Shah is not to be 
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blamed for ll'Ji ai much oi his advisem, wliorc buiiiws* U wa* lo 
know and u> manage the Ejigiisb. The two pnriica who Hand 
out above the rert for their siraiifhtforwardncas nnd clcaraiKhlcdncia 
arc Ram Mohan Roy and the Court of Dircclort. But the one died 
and the other was loo remote to alTect the inue. So the opportunity 
of Kttling amicably the Muglial family's airain waa misied, and amoul- 
dering discontent based upon family pride and memories of the past 
was fanned by this and the Heir Apparent controversy, until it burst 
out into »1« flames of the Mutmy to the ruin of the royal family ilsclf 
and lasilog lots to India and the British Government. The sole 
outcome of all these negotiations appears lo have been the repair of 
the Palace and the Jama Masjid and when all is considered, this was 
perhaps the best way in which the royal stipend money could have 
been spent. If the Mughal family could not live on in greatness and 
power, it could at least embellish the inonumenu of its ancient 
splendour. 

T. C. P. SPEAR. 




SOCIAL LIFE IN THE SIKH KINODOU 

NiimerouB Ijooki, ijJd and new, have related the poblkal and 
military hiiioiy of the Punjab under Sikh rule, but none hai dealt 
adequately with the aocial life uT Uie people. An important and 
faaetnadng fiekl lie* here alino« lUkiw. Its cultivation would be 
valuable in all rcipeci* but ii Ijesct with dilGcuItjct, chief of which 
ia the paucity of clear evidence. Still, in the PanJab Government 
Record* and in the journal# of the variou* traveller* who came to 
this Province in those day*, one find* some remark* about the society 
imenpersed. By putting titose Utt tojjether one gets a picture, 
incomplete perhaps, but quite fascuuting. 

The PanJab of the fir*t half of the last century was a very thinly- 
jropuUtcd country. No regular census was ev'cr taken, but the popu* 
lotion was roughly estimated by Henry Lawrence' at fifteen lakhs, 
which seems to be an underesUroatc. Another estimate, given in a 
paper rend before the Imtituie of France, gave the population of the 
kingdom of Lahore as three million, or double (hat given by Henry 
Lawrence^. Still another estimate given in an appendix to Smythe’t 
” History of the Reigning Family of Lahore ^ put ibc total number of 
the inhabitants of tlw Puijab, including Kashmir and Jammu, at 
about live millions''. Deducting iiom it about n million Ibr Kashmir 
and Jammu we get four millioni for the Panjab proper. The ap* 
proximate population of the Panjab at that time may tbercibre 
probably be placed at three to four raiflions, or about thirty-five 
Ukhs. The proportion of the difierent communities as given by H. 
Lawrence is ; Sikhs about one>*ixth of the total population, Hindus 
about one-half, and Mutlimi about one-third.* In other vrords, 
Hindus and Sikh# combined were about double the number ol 
Muslims, whereas now, after the lapse of a hundred years, tire 
Muslim* number more than jb per cent of the total i»puUtion. 
The Sikhs were to be found mostly in ilie Manjha and Malwa, 
though many Skdars held throughout the Panjab, the Muslims 
prevailed to the westward, and the Hindus toward the cast’. But 

1. -‘Advmluri's nT an OAcn" by ft, M. lawn-nre, .Vrond rdilkm. Vul. I, p.M. 
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member* of each comrnuniiy could be found in varying numbers 
in almost all parts oJ' the Panjab. In ibc districts wiierc the Moham¬ 
medans or Sikhs prevailed ihc Hindu* were found as traders and 
diopkeepeis. Even in Mohammadan distrtcu the Sikh* were found 
a* Muslim* were found in almost all port* as arti¬ 

sans. The Kaihmlri Pandils were generally employed in official 
busines- 

At the top of the society were the court and the aristocracy, with 
which I propose to deal first. The state was essentially patiiarchal 
and the court was filled with warriors. The Russian Prince Solty- 
koff, who travelled through the Panjab in Maharaja Sher Singh's 
time, tells us that the King in the midst of his courtiers was on 
equality with all the re*t, a warrior like themselves, and they ad- 
dresKd him simply and without any ceremony*. Hugel records an 
incident on a certain Baikal day, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
sitting on a chair with all the courtiers seated around him on the 
ground. The Maharaja atked Zulfikar Khnn, a son of the brave 
MuzwdTar Khan oTMultan, to relate some story. The proud young 
man, who had come to the Raja's Darbar lor the first time, related 
an anecdote without rising, and thk did not cause any annoyance to 
Ranjh Singh*. In l&Si when Captain Wade went to see the Maharaja 
at Adinanagar, he once found him seated in a shady spot by the canal, 
attended by a few Sirdart and a troop of about thirty dancing girls'. 
A picture of on old fashioned warrior, resting for a while fiom work 
and worry, but ready at any moment to jump on his horae and 
march to the field of bailie if need be! 

Tlic aristocracy—by which is meant the new miliury aristocracy 
created by Ranjit Singh^spent their time cither in war, which was 
often, or, if there was no war, in rough and boiiterou* swldicrly 
amusements. Hunting parties were common. Raja Dhyan Singh, 
the Dogra minister of the Sikh Government, was probably the most 
celebrated of the hunters. Although the Central Panjab was full of 


jungles, wild beasts were rare, owing to the dryness of the climate, 
and ihikar was mostly confined to smaller game which was taken 
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with the help of matchlocks, guns, dogs and hawks. For ‘ big g»m«* * 
the Dogra chieTiometimei organised hunting parties towards Jaiarau. 
When the Maharaja himself went out for alnwai the whole 

camp moved up with him. On sudi occasions the number of ele- 
phanlS would he as large as five hundred with rich harness and 
brocade trappings, followed by a croud of superb horses, and a crowd 
of pedestrians with hawks on their wrists or perched on the liead'. 

In addition to hunting there were other sports, especially iww- 
which was more common among the Mohammedan aristocracy 
of the Peshawar side. Sirdar Sultan Muhamined Khan, the Barakzai 
feudatory of the Sikh Government, was particularly food of showing ’ 
his skill in this sporh He would come galloping his horse at full | 
speed, with a spear in his hand and discharge it through an orange ' 
set on the palm wfa looiman, wlio received no iiyury at all*. 

When the bigi’irrfarr and nobles were in the towns, they divided 
their lime between intrigues, seeing and listening to the dancing gills 
and drinking. This latter was a common vice of the Panjabis, 
especially of the Sikhs. Ranjii Singh himself in his youth was care* 
less of appearing iwaiti (drunk) in public in the company of a dancing 
girl, the famous Moran. Must of die bigger Sudart luid their 
domestic distilleries, wliere spirits were prepared according to indivi* 
dual tastes. AAer the I'iru Sikh War the British Resident intro¬ 
duced AUati Regulations which proved a little irksome, as the Sirdari 
could not have the spiriu prepared " in their own houses, under their 
own superioicndence, as was formerly their custom; ”* and because, as 
Hcniy Lawrence put U, the regulations were “ inconvenient as oWig. 
ing them all to go to tbc contractor and thus they thought betraying 
their secret."' Accriaiii volunteer, Hugojames, gives a rather quaint 
explanation of the diinking liabii of the Sikhs. He writes, “Tlic 
Siklu abominate the tobacco leaf, which they say would defile them 
were they to smoke it, but though debarred this luxury titey make up 
foe it in the drinking line."* Tbc explanation may be wrong, but the 
fact remains that the Sikh ^trrfBrJ and soldiers had a partiality for 
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spirituous lu|uo» nnd modci-alion was ccrtuiiil)’ lua one of their 
virtucL 

The king's wuu was prepoj'cd under odkini suix‘i'v{Mr>n, and we 
are (oJd by Prince SullykatT that every buttle was signed and seninl 
by the minister in whose presence It was prepared. The exact quanti* 
ties of rubies, emeralds, pearls, diamonds and gold employed were 
given in the recipe. These preciirus stones were considered an aphT9‘ 
diriiw and anybody who could afford to take tltcm did so.' Tlie 
spirits lor general use were extracted from molasses and babool. Tlie 
juice of grapes was not used for making wine anywhere in India 
except in Kashmir, where Forster tasted it in FiM and described it 
I ni resembling Madeira.* 

Dancing girls provided another diversion. Rat\jit Singh hnd a 
whole regiment of young girls in his imglw, whom lie sometimes 
ordered to mount on hone back for his amusenienL* And then 
there were the mounielianks or bhanpias who, to some extent, kept 
alive the art of make-up. Maharaja Sher Singh was particularly 
fond (d* them*. 

The dancing girls, who were of course courtesans also, were 
found in almost all the towns and especially in those which 
happened to be cantonments. In the small fort of Rohtas, for 
example, out of fcnir hundred houses were occupied by them^ 
In AmritKir, their number was about sbe hundred, all of whom were 
Mohammedans*. The soldiers, military olSeers and hig Sirdars 
were ihdr patrons. A travcJlcr, Munshi Mohan Lai, ol»eri-cd in 
iSA'j, that at Peshawar Sirdar Sultan Mohd. Khan Uarakzai was 
generally surrounded by these girls and was always decked in 
splendid and preciouB robea, on account of which he was called, by 
Amir Dost Mohd. Khan of Kabul,' Sultan BibF/ 

The great •S'tnfarr, both Muslims, Sikhs and Rajputs, led 
generally a more or lets dissolute life. Henry Lawrence particularly 
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condemned die Sikbs, perhnps a little unjmdy. ll»erc prolniily u 
not a more dinolulc race on the face of the esirih/' he wtMc, atid he 
aacribed the rmallnen of titeir nunilwn to their mode nf 
Considering the fact that the Hikhs of the ninciceiith crutury were a 
virile race, one may be tempted to doubt Henry Lawrences Judgmeut, 
yet one cannot but feel that there must be much truth in hU stalcmeiu 
in view of the nunteroui instances of lapse between IBl.'i and in 
the Protected Sikh States on account of failure of lieirs. ’Itte lint 
Administration Report refers lu the same fact and comes to the same 
conclusion^ Btti the failure of heirs cannot altogether lie explained 
by this factor. Not only Henry Lawrence but almost all foreigners, 
who visited or lived in the Punjab, formed a very low estimate of the 
standard of morality that prevailed liere. In coruidcring the 
opinions of such foreigners, one must rememlier that they liad 
chances to obserx'e only a paiticuiar kind of lile, namely the litir in 
bigger towns which lay on the main roads and in the military 
camps. A constant stream of ibreign invasions acM) the consequent 
anarchy and plunder had produced among the town-dwellers of the 
Panjab a reckless and care*free philoso^diy of life, the outward 
manifestations of which were a love of military life, hunting and 
drinking panies and dancing girls. The people had become 
fatalistic and desperate and (heir maxim was "Eat and drink, for 
tomorrow ye die." But even this was confined to the richer clsaaes 
and the soldien, who were no more immoral or diMolute than rich 
people or soldiers of the twentieth century. The mas of the people 
living in the country led orderly and sober lives. Symihe, Sir 
J. Malcolm and other writers of the time were of the opinion that 
the conduct of (he PanjaliU with regard to women and marital ties 
was very lax'. It srems that the area of observation of these writers 
also was very much limited, 'fhere are numerous cases on record, 
in the Protected Sikh States and the Panjab proper, of murders of 
women for petty infideUttea. In one case » yomig man murdered 
even hit motlicr, because by her love intrigues she was, as he 
thought, cutting (he nose of the family. In unutlicr case a tailor of 
Peshawar killed hit wile and her kn-cr, when he surprised (hem in 
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hil uwu lioiuc, and brought Uidr head* to Sultan Kliaii, who 

prainecl the iiUrcpidily of tlic tailor*, 'fhe flnl Adminutraiioii 
Report iiatc*: "The men of the Panjab regard adultery with a 
vindictivenoa only to be appcaacd by the death or mutilation of the 
paniei'*." I believe that there u enough evidence to show that the 
people of the Panjab had a high Bcn»c of lexual morality. It i» 
ratlier Itard to reconcile with ihja belief the prevalence of n low 
Btandard which many contemporary writen would have ob believe. 
If they found license in court and camp, there is no reason to 
believe that the moral life of the whole nation was impure. There 
is much truth in the charge of diswiuteiicas among the Sikh BoldJCT. 
Tl« rise of the Sikhs was to some extent the result of a rpirit of 
revolt against the ascetic manners of the Hindus and the influence ol 
this spirit was bound to spread over the life of the times. A moral 
revolt is always apt to answer extravagance with extravagance, and the 
Sikh of the ninelcenih century was sometimes dismluic out ofbravado. 
Moreover, it « generally recognixed that great art flourishra in 
societies where convcnliotuil morality is not strict. The fact that the 
Slkb period is marked by an almost total lack of any great an 
(having flourished) is also evidence in some measure of the prevalence 
of a code of strict conventional morality. SoUykofT was perhaps the 
only foreigner who did not form a low estimate of Sikh morality for 
lie says," Everything is formal here, as If one were in a convent^” 

Tbt Lahore; The towns peopleof the Panjab were a cheerful 

race. They Jived in liouaes of brick, generally unburnl brick, fronting 
a labyrinth of narrow, irregular streets, wayward as sheep tracks. The 
streeu of Lahore, the capital of ilic Panjab, were no better than 
those of other towns. The narrowness of streets was a common 
feature of Panjab towns, except in Watlrabad, wbcie Avitabile, 
when governor of that place, had rebuilt the town in European style, 
pulling down the old haznr and widening the streets'. This set a 
good example, which was followed by Faltch Singh Ahluwalia. who 
built a beautiful bazar with wide streets in Kapurihala*. But the 
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itrceu oT Lahore reinBined u narrow and hliliy as oi'old'. A person 
pauing through these fanusttcaUy crooked sireeU not only saw hut 
smelt Lahore. All accounts are unanimous aiwui the filthy 
condition of the town, a tradition which it Initlifully mainlaiiu 
today. The streeis of Pnhawar and evtnt Jhelum were cleaner than 
those of Laltore^ A traveller. Hugo James, wrote, “ Lahore is a 
large but filthy city, all or most of ilsc sireeis heing so cxiiemely 
narrow that scarcely ilircc people can perambulate abicast through 
them, whilst a person on horse back can, with great difficulty just 
manage to ride through Uiese little alleys; and when once the lane 
is entered the hardy equestrian is forced to proceed as the 
narrowness of the street will not permit Ids horse to turn ivund^** 
Sadbis and /■'aAirs.—Laltore, though dirty, was (|uite prosperuus 
under llie Sikh suvercigiu. Its prosperity was due to tite camp and 
the coun', as today it is due to llie students- Its piosperily attracted 
many /Mrs and sadhiu, and in the evening one could see half-naked 
fakiri wandering in the otreets, smeared with ashes, their faces 
variotaly painted, some covered witlt a tiger or panther skin and with 
fantastic ttirbans with i'entben in them, hut all itidcKi ibaldy dliiy^ 
These fakirs, wtsom Huge! dcKriiics as *• aihiecic fellowj*,” swarmed 
the country, and in Laltorr, we are told, they “ literally infested (he 
klrcett and public thoroughfarcii, iiMiiy of them stalking along 
almost in a slate of nudity'," Prom all accounts, tbese sadkut and 
fakirs were a rascally set. They wandered from place to place tryiug 
to irxluce supentitious boys to jenn their fraternity " by promises of 
teaching them the ehctnisiry aivd art of malting gold*.'* These 
people, though perennial Ireggars, extorted extra money from people 
on special occasions like the lunar eclipse, lairs, etc. Hugo James is 
especially bard on them. He writes: ** Frequent cases have come to 
the ktwwledge of the authorities where these rascals made it a point 
to harbour ami pruteci individusds wise, having ofTcnded against the 
cstablislsed laws of their country, were obliged to conceal ihenuelves 
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i« «.«!« «cun: i-cti-cat until the police had given over nil further 
•carch'.” He adds, " Many a cruel murder, plots against the 
Covexnmcnt and a variety of other lawless machinations have l^n 
nurtured in the dark abodes of the« hypocritical saints. Ihe 
beauty of it 5s that these fellows, wlw, the people imagine to exist 
almJon nothing but prayers, are generally the wealth.^ ofmen m 
India, living in a most luxurious state of wealth, maintaining a host 
of attendants and being extremely luslduous m the promotw 
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revelries and brawU would continue till about midnight. 

The IKoa.ro.-Tlie condition of Panjabi women was much as .1 
my twenty years ago. A daughter was considered a lialnluy. eipeciiJ y 
> among tJ higher castes of Hindus, aud conscquenily the numlK 
offemale. wa. smaller than that of males. Fur illustrauon s sake let 
U. make the figures for Amritsar. " the most busUmg of aU the a . . 
Of Lite Paruab*!. These Rgures are according to a census of be pla« 
taken by Mr. Bowring in 1848*. but they cannot be far Irom the 

'™“^Ste?te;:::^Otee„ .ed Chl^ten Of dil,k.cn. COte. 

munities is given as follows 


Men. 
Hindus. I7,l3»i 
Sikhs. 

20,901 
Muslims. 16,761 


Women. 

14,478 

2,81X1 

10.868 

14,602 


C6iUdren. 

11.67» 

1 ,808 

16,477 

14,162 


Total. 
46,182 a. 
7,SS4 
&O.M0 
42,276 
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SubIrACliKg from this MQ, ilte number of dniKing girls whi> 
were all Mohammedans, we liave Muslim men IR,7M, women 1A,767, 
still a small exccn of women over men. 

A further cxaminalinn aitd atml^iix nj'ihe numlter of Sikhs is 


Still more illuniiiiaiinK : 

Men 

Women- 

Children. Total. 

Hindu Sikhs. 

'J.’ilfU 


Sikhs converted 

from Islam. H> 

INI 


Among the Hindus, tlierefore, we 

find a low sex ratio, the lowest 


heiug amongst the Brahmins and Kshatriyas. The Aroras showed 
an excess of females over maks. Thus we find a paucity of females 
only amongst (he upper dasi Hindus. This was due tn many causes. 
As already noted, the girls were considered a liability', female lialiies 
were neglected with the result that female infant mortality was high. 
InCintidde of females was also practised to some extent though it was 
confined chiefly to the priestly class of Btdis, and to some higher 
sects orMusaalmans.^ The Administration Report of 184!i points out 
lliat whereas in Hindustan and Central India the cause of female 
infanticide was inability to pay a dowry, here in the Pnnjab, it was 
the pride of their order and the supposed sanctity of their caste which 
made ihcin unwilling to give their daughters in marriage.^ Also as 
pointed out by Gilibon, the custom of female infanticide was “ due 
not to a vicious and callous nature, but to that caste pride to which 
so many of India’s woes must be ateribed'.” Though the custom 
prevailed in a limited circle, it was very deeply rooted, and on the 
Panjab passing into Britidt harsds, the auiliorilies Ibund it rather 
hard to abolish It. John Lawrence sent for the priest and head ol 
the and ordered him to issue a proclamation forbidding his 
followen to slay their children. The old man replied that all lie 
possessed was at the disposal of the Sth^ but comply he could 
not. “ Obey or give up your lands,” was the commissioner'* alter¬ 
native and the chief of the Btdis chose the latter course.* 
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It mAjr nol be out of place here lo remark that ihli low sex 
ratio among the Panjabi Hindus stiJI continues, as is shown by ihe 
Age of Consent Cotnmitlce in their Report (IbSR-'Jb). They write 
that there is a regular traffic in girls in several provinces of India- 
Many of the girls are aeni tn the Punjab, where demand u great 
owing CO the paucity of girls'. Leaving numbers apart, the condi¬ 
tion of Hindu and Muslim women was almost the same. Purdah 
was prevalent among the middle and higher orders of all the com¬ 
munities, but more so among Mohammedans. The pardah system is 
not in keeping with the Hindu tradition, and there is evidence to 
show that the Hindus began concealing their womenTolk since the 
Mohammedan invasion, fiy the time of Raujit Singh partit*h had 
spread so much that the pretty courtesans were the only females to 
he seen in the Panjab towns*. In the villages of course, strict was 

not possible owing to economic reasons and it was passible for u 
traveller to note the beauty of the women of Rachna and Chaj 
Doabi. One of them tells us that ilie women of Saharan a village 
eleven miles from Ramnagar and of Biki, another village twenty-one 
miles from Ramnagar towardsJhelum, were famous for their beauty. 
“Their language,” he writes, “is sweet and mild.” The beautiful 
women of Darapur on the Jhelum were, however, not so mild, Ibr wc 
MT told that “ they had the power to control their hiubands rather 
than obey them.'" The women of our province were especially 
reputed throughout India for the delicacy of their hands and feet and 
the whiteness of their teeth'. 1 am not sure whether they still enjoy 
the reputation. We are loW that they used the bark of a certain tree 
called Dfokasa to clean the teeth and redden the gums.* There are 
numerous incidents to show that pardak was not so strict among the 
Hindus. Munshi Mohan Lai, who was in Peshawar on a certain 
Bauakhi day, tells us that thousands of Hindu women took a bath in 
the pond near the Temple of Gorakhnath. He adds that several 
Mohammedans, both of rank and low classes, were laughing and 
joking with each other at seeing the Hindu women bathing openly.* 
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Wa learn from H. Edwardai’ diary that lomc Khatranii of Pind 
Dadan Khan were ia the habit of bathing naked in the river Jhelum 
without dothci or icroens. But the Aardtirof that place put a icop 
to thii practice of the cull of nudbm hy naking their huik-indR in 
forbid their wives to do snV Bathing nude was, howev'er, a mmmon 
praciicc with the women of our province^. 

Thcreare nutnerout cases ofSikh and Hindu women of the upper 
classes having mixed in meti's society and taken an important part in 
public affairs. The itutances of Daya Kaur, Sada Kaur, Chand 
Kaur and Ranijind Kaur come to one's mind at once. Rani Jindan, 
though usually wrapped in a chador, unveiled herself on occasions. 
There is a delightful instance of such an occasion in The .Sikh 

soldiers of Lahore had not received their pay for some months and 
they decided to go in a liody to the fort where the minor, Mahataja 
Dalip .Singh was, and demand the arrears from the Council of Regency. 
Their attitude when they reached the fort was so menacing that the 
members of the Council dared not come out to face them. Jindan, 
like a Queen Christina, came out to meet them. She unveiled her¬ 
self and made such a persuasive little speech that the soldiers went 
away charmed by the l>eauty nf her face and the sweetness of her 
\-oice'. 

/.i/ere^.-A very remarkable and altogether unsuspected feature 
was the existence oflitcracy among the women of our province. The 
Administration Report says'. *' It is remarkable that female educa- | 
tion is to be met with in all parts of the Panjab. The girls and the I 
teachers ^also female) Itelong to all of the three great triljes, namely J 
Hindu, Muwalmnn and Sikli..." "The existence of such an 
education almost unknown in India, is an encouraxiiiK circumsunce." 
Perhaps this is what explains il»e numerous references in the oW 
Panjabi love aongs of the heroine writing letters to her lover. 
There were, of course, schools for the boys too. These sclmols were 
private dwellings, the village town ball, the shade of a tree, a tem¬ 
porary died or the court yard of a temple. The Mussalman schools 
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were nearly ntl cvnnecied wilh the village niosque'. I1ie lystein 
of fudi nn educAtioii, lUoiigh rough, was pleauincJy intimate. The 
Icachei' knew ench achoiar whom he or she caught with real parental 
love, whidi however did not exdude the iiac of the rod. At prcient 
too the proportion of ft-malc literacy is higher in this province than 
in the conliguouK pruvincea and stalra such as the North West 
Frontier Province, Rajputann Agency, Jaiumu and Kashmir Stale 
and the United Provinces, though it is less than (hat in the 
presidencies and province* with a large urban i>opiilatlon, 
like Delhi-. The lemuncralion of tlic teachers constiied fre¬ 
quently of presents, groin and sweetmeats given by the scholars 
and their parents'. Tlie svholan ulso did little jolu for the teacher. 
Apart from this literary education, which coiubied inouly of (he 
study of religious or icmi-rcJigioui books, education in cnifismanship 
and vocation was taught from fallirr to son. It was not, of course, 
considered iJccesjary ibr royalty of either sex to learn the three R’s 
and the theory that Ranjit Singit could write his name has yet to lie 
proved. 

Slmty and Sian Tiada _Slavery of women wasacommon feature 

of the Panjab of those dma. When the Sikhs rose to power, and 
Ranjit Singh created a feudal aristocracy of his own, it was necessary 
(0 endow them with all the external characteristics of the Moham- 
medan nobility of the Mughal kings. The new aristocracy had their 
gaudy retinues, their city residences gay with equipages and visitors, 
their country seats and villas. It reiiuircd only the introduction of 
harmt and slave girls to complete the picture. Hence a custom grew 
up of presenting the big Sirdars with slave girls'. Jacquemont tells 
us that Ranjit himself had a numerous collection of the greatest 
Iscauties of Kailimir’. There must have been a regular iraHic in 
girls from Kashmir and other places, for we know that the A«irmr of 
the aristocracy were kept well supplied. Those engaged in this traflic 
either bought girls or stole them and brought them up. Child stealitig 
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wu quite common in the hilly iracii'. SVbcn prciiy girli could 
be sold sc atirnctive prico. it ii moat unlikely ihnt psrciiu in the 
hills would resort to remsic infanticide. A gtri in the hilts was con- 
sidered an asset and could genenlly lie sold at Irom (hirtv to forty 
rupees. Exccpiionatly beautiful girls could fetch up to a hundred and 
eighty rupeer. Thus it was that any little Kashmir girl who 
promised to turn out prelly was kidnapped or Ijought and exported 
to the Panjah or other parts of India, thereby denuding Kashmir of 
beautiful face. That is why the foreign travellers found the females 
of Kashmir very ugly, and one of them humorously wrote : " I know 
no country on earth where so many witches could be enlisted for 
Macbeth, if Shakespeare had chosen to introduce a hundred thousand 
instead of only three*.” Tn addition to the slaves of (be harmt, 
most of tlie female Hcrvaiits of the Pnnjab were also slaves. But 
these servants were treated tolerably well and their condition 
was hardly woise than that of ihdr mistresses in the hums*. An 
intelligent and clever slave giri could always improve Her condition 
considerabty. There is the rase of the slave giri Mangla, who played 
a somewhat important part in the numerous Dathat intrigues before 
the First Sikh War*. She raised herself almost to the posiiicm of a 
Private Secretary of Rant Jindan and anybody who wished to obtain 
a favour from Her Highness had Bnc to pUcatc Mangla. 

5i/i._The custom of.^aft’ was very ancient in the Panjab. It was 
well esublished here in the fourth century, ».c., at the time of 
Alexander's invasion. It continued throughout the Hindu period, 
but the Muslim rulcn of the Paojab and Delhi, especUUy the MoghaU 
discouraged it as best they could", so much so that by the beginning 
of the ninteenlh century salir were very rare in our province. The roost 
curious thing about it « that the Sikh ruling families should have J 
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Adopted the cuslocn, notwitbiunding die fftci that lltc third oC their 
Gurus, Amtir Dar, had condemned it'. 

'I'lie explanation probably lies in the Jact that, wlien the SiJtha 
became rulem of ilte Panjab, they adopted the rite because it was 
considered a necenory appendage to regal and princely castes. 
Moreover, in the words of Edward Thompson, ** A cUiefiain's women 
wen toys and dolls, just as truly as the women of the Moghal’s 
AaisM. Chosen for their physical loveliness, they were moths, who 
led a twilight existence that ended in the bewildering pomp that 
brought them to the Hanic'." One need not explain the custom 
among the Hindus, as, according to their doctrines of sociology and 
religion, tite husband stands to the wife in the place of the Deity. 

Sati was of various kinds. Fintly, SahmwM or burning with the 
corpse of the husltand. Secondly, AnumaroM, or immolation with the 
ashes or remains, e.g , clothes, swords, etc., of the Lord. And thirdly 
Ma suli or motlier sati, burning with llic corpse of the son’. 

Allaid unce saw a Sait at Lahore: “ The procession in which 
the walked made a terrible uproar, but the Sui seemed to have 
retained all her composure. She lay down herself on the pyre and 
removed her ornaments which she distributed among those round 
her, and when the had finished, she picked out tise most comforialsle 
position, getting up several times to alter the position of logs and 
wood wlsich were not romfortahle. When tlw was at her cate, she 
let haself Ite covered carefully with more logs. Tlien they threw a 
quantity of oil on the pyre in which she hnd buried hcreclf and when 
fire was applied, it biased with aucli violence that she must have been 
suffocated at once'.'* 

Four Rmu and Rve slave girls, including the famous *' lAlus,'* 
burnt themselves with the Ijody of Ranjit Singh. The British Govern- 


ment conveyed their horror to the Lahore Government through their 
agent, Mr. Clerk. Rmi Isar Kaur burnt unwillingly—if Lcpcl Griffm 
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ii to be believed—al the pyre oT Maharaja Kharak SiiiKli. I'wu wK'c* 
burnt with Naunilial Singh next day. S^H wai performed again in' 
1848 at the death ofMaharaJa Sher Singh. Raja Dhyan Singh 
murdered the aamc day. But hit widow and thirteen ilave girb did not 
curomit ndt till Hira Singh brought the hrad of hit father’t slayer 
and laid It at the feet of bit itep-moiher'. A slave girl aged ten. 
years begged to be included and wai allowed. 

A lady who was pregnant or had young children to bring up' 
was not expected to become a Salt. But If a lady of rank who 
being neither pregnant nor baviitg children to nurture declined 
iiumulaiing herself on the funeral pyre of her lord, ** she lost her 
precedence and a share in the government of her late husband’s 
estate^ Thb rule obtained in the liills. 

A prospcclivc Stti was considered noble and sacred and ] 
endowed with powers of prophecy just Ijcfore immoUtion. In / 
September, 184\ at the murder of Jawahar Singh, the brother of 
Ram Jindan, when four of hii wives were about to perform M/t, Jindan 
went and got their blessings. So did Diwan Dina Nath and 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, all of whom prostrated themselves isefore 
the prospective Salts and obtained their blessings While those 
ladies were being conducted from the fort to the burning ifui, they 
were plundered of all their omaoKOts by the Sikh soldiers. The 
Solis on the pile blessed the Maharaja, the Rani and Diwan Dina 
Nath, but cursed the Sikh f’ealA. They prophesied that during that 
year, the independence of the Panjab would cease, the Sikhs would 
be conquered, the wives of the Sikh soldtm be widowed and the 
country desolated, Inst the fiam and her son would live long, and the 
Maharaja continue to reign^ This prophecy, if authentic, was 
fulBUed. 

ViUoi* Although Indian civilization and culture has since 
very early tiroes been mainly urban, a ^atc majority of people have 
always lived in the villages. In the Punjab, traditions of war and 
rapine showed ihemKlvcs in the narrow streets of the towns, and 
outside tlie Iuwtu in the form of the village, wit]} narrow winding 
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land, ill* population crowded williiii the ijnallcst possible area. lu 
some of Ujc submontane tracts of ihc Panjab, tiled liouses were 
taboo and in some Mobammedan villages it was n rale that a bouse 
was not to be built until the village mosque was fiimltcd'. Tbe 
village people, therefure, lived in mud houses. A brick bouse in the 
village would be probably that of the Bmii. But in spite of their 
tnud-houies and insanitary living, the country people were stronger 
and healthier than pcihaps they are today. Work in the field and 
plenty of food helped to keep them healthy. The villages, which 
were autonomous units, bad a very simple organiaation. Almost 
everybody was engaged in agriculture, with the exception of ilic 
Brahmin who made known the lucky or unlucky days for seed time— 
a iroitlj and a carpenter, the potter, the barber, who was a luxury, 
but performed sundry other services connected with marriages; and 
here and there a poet, who would sometimes be the schoolmaster also. 
There few Individunls were maintained at the expense of the 
community. The rest worked in the fields and did a little spinning 
and weaving at home. The only link with the outside world was 
provided by tbe Government Kmdar, or the tax-gatherer and the 
Bttiriif, who bought the surplus produce if there was any of the 
village for export, and brought in such things as were not produced 
in the village. AnoUier link was the wandering holy man who 
would occassionally settle in a village for a few months and tell tales 
of the wonderful places he had visited- And then there were the 
soldiers who returned to their homes every year before Duschra with 
their pockets full of money which they had saved, and their heads 
full of gossip and politics. 

For irrigation the people depended on rain, wells worked by 
Perrian wheels, and canals, the latter chiefly in Multan Province. 
There Diwan Sawan Mai bad dug no less then fifteen canals, covering 
a length of about 82* miles and irrigating lands of about four hundred 
and ten villages.* The share of the state in the shape ofrewnuc. 
though in theory assumed to be one-half of the produce, varied in 
practice from two-fifths to one-third of the gross produce. In 
Multan and the trans-Indus possessions of the Sikhs It was even less, 

1. “ The House Ui India “ Cfom tlw point of view uf .wclolomf moA folklore by 
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and never exceeded ooe*third. It uiually averaged one-lbiirth or 
one-fifth and somelima fell even lower to one-eighth of the crop- 
Moreover, a large portion of what ilie State got came back to the 
vilJagea. Ai the firat AdminUlratiuti Kc|>ort describing the Panjab 
under Sikh rule siaiei“ Tlw Government gave back with one band 
what it had taken with the other. The etnployeei oT the Siau were 
very numerou*, every jtU village rent recruiit for the army, who again 
remitted their ravingi to their homes. Many a highlyiaxed village 
paid half its revenue from its military earnings’.^ Again the 
pretence of a vast body oi' consumers created an immense demand 
lor manufactured commodiiiea. Prices were quoted h^b, the 
market was brisk and thus the commercial inieresis bore up against 
their load of taxation'. The village folk still used hand'Spun and 
coarse cloth, but by the end of Ranjit Singh's reign British cotton 
and piece-goods were bcguining to penetrate especially in (be villages 
about the bq^ger towns. 

Agriculture was carried on by primitive methods, though 
the rotation of crops was knovm\ No great care was paid to 
manuring and a very useful manure like cow-dung was burnt 
as fueP. 

Doaba Bisl Jullundhur was, on account of its etuaiion with 
respect to the hills and other natural advantages, the Mecca of the 
agriculturists, and the farmen on both sides of the Sutlej were very 
wealthy. So waS' the area about Peshawar. In Multan also 
agriculture fiourished on account of the numerous canab dug by the 
i>ri«nv. But the area round about the salt mines was poor in 
agriculture on account of the uneven nature of the ground’. So poc« 
indeed were tlie husbandmen of this area that they often sedd their 
daughters and sometimes ev'en sons to make both ends meet^. 
Tliough the people of this tract, mostly ill-paid miners, working in 
ilie salt mines, were poor, the State derived considerable revenue 
from this part. Ranjit Singh had prohibited the tnanufacture ol 
salt in all parts ofhis dotainioni, thus making salt a monopoly of the 
state, which mis snmellraei farmed out. About eight lakhs of 
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Pftnjkb maundi per yc&r were extracted and (old at two rupees per 
maund. Only a lakli and a half were spent in working the mineral 
and the woriccri were paid a rupee for cvia-y twenty maunds of salt 
brought to the lurface, a task which, according to Alexander Burnes' 
rstimaic, could be performed by a man, his wife and a child in two 
days'. Thus a man. his wife and a child working all together would 
cam eight annas per day. The work in the mina gave the workers a 
most unhealthy complexion, but they were not known to be subject 
to any particular disease. Leaving aside this area, which was an 
exception, one may ay that, as a rule, the people lived a .contented 
and happy life, tvith plenty of food and good health. 

Traotl aad Csmnrrrs.-^Travelling in Uie Panjab, though iwt very 
common, was quite ule and, if Huge! is to be believed, the Panjab 
in Ranjic Singh's time was safer than even Hindustan under the 
Briiisb ruld. Beyond Rawalpindi, it was by no means mfe, and 
Burnes on his first mission to Afghanistan bad to change his dress, 
reduce his baggage so as to look a poor man and call biimeir 
Sikandar Khan. HU Hiitdu attendant called himself Hassan Jan^ 
There were numerous unis on the main road where the traveller 
oould shelter for the night For example, between Lahore and 
Ferotepur, a datance of about fifty miles, there were enclosed 
streis at the following places : Ganda Singti VVala, Kasur, Lalliani 
and Kana Kacha* On the Imperial Rond from Dellii to Kabul 
tliere were strais built by the Mughal kings at n distance of rvriy* 
she kn, but they tvere now in a rery bad state of repair*. In the 
Peiltawar DUtrici such sheltering places, called hujras, were very com* 
monly usrd by strolling vagabottds as well as genuine travellers^. In 
addition to these strais the Hindus and Sikhs could always resort to 
the temple and the iharasnsala and the Musiimi tn Ute mosque. 
Sometimes when there was no Aaramsala, the Sikhs also used the 
mosque for shelter^. 

For the means of travel, one had first of all one's own feet, or a 
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bone, a camel or a (fc/u. The women of (he richer claim generallv 
uKd Miu, and fiaiaa^iu', and the mrti ele|>hanU and honea, but 
sometimei even men travelled in dolus. Jacciucmuul wrote, “ India 
U the Utopia of social order Ibr the ariitracracy, In Europe the poor 
carry the rich on their shoulder : but it is only metaphorically, here 
it b without Rgurc. Instead of workers and consumers, or governed 
and governors—the lubUe distinction oIXuropcan pulitics-Hn India 
there are only the carried and the carrying, which is much 
dearer*.'’ 

Tlicre were almost no bridgci over the rivers and which 

lind to be croued on boats, inflated skins, on elephants, or, if possildr, 
on foot*. Tlte new bridges that exbted were in a wretched condition 
and the Government never cared either to repair them or to post 
•entineJs to keep watch over them*. By a “ road " was Renerally 
meant a mere hrond path, and (hat not always, for sometimes U was 
a mere beaten track found with diHlcuky*. It was (he polici' 
of (he state not to construct good roads, and Ranjit Singh once 
remarked that if he constructed good roads he would be making it 
easier (or hb coemies to advance against bim^. 

Merchandise was carried on mules and camels. Long stiings o( 
loaded camcb slowly moving in a line, with little bells tinkling from 
their necks were the real goods^lraiiu of that age. The tnrrcbanu 
who accompanied them were always armed, and those who came from 
ll»e West were a remarkable clasa. As the Administration Report 
pub it: Having to pass through defiles tenanted by the moit 
savage and ferocious tribes, they are armed to the teeth : and liear 
alMMit (Item marks of many a conflict. With the most amaring 
peneverance they travel over half the length of Asui and exchange 
the products of Tariary, Kabul and Tibet fiir the cnenm >ditirs of 
Europe at the quays and marts of Calcutu*.'* 

The people of our province were quite accustomed ti> seeing 
these traders and their caravans, but (he tight of a European was a 
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luxury and a rariiy. When such a traveller approached a town, ihe 
younger and the ladcr inhabiianu would gather round him and 
ih bH such remarks as they deemed appro]>riule to llie occasion, and 
which ir u-anslaled would not be quite pleasing to the Sahiis. A 
shout or Farangi ko was enough to bring the people out of their 
shops and houses to look at the newcomers, who were greeted with 
words like “ monkeys ” and other worse epithets'. The word Foran/t, 
(bough gone into disuse now, was for a very long time loaded with 
all the hatred and contempt which the Indians felt against the white 
intmdern of Europe. Such was especially the case in the Sikh 
Govcrnmenii' territories beyond the Indus, where the preponderat. 
ingty Mohammedan race looked upon the Erapiic as their heritage and 
hated every dynasty except their own and regarded the British as the 
worst. “ because the most powerful of usurpers*.” Almost every one 
was armed in the Panjab*. and the people were brave and fearless. 
They were curious like other Indians to see the white men, but they 
had not that slavish veneration ftr the European whiclt made the 
people of other paru of Hindustan, on the approach of a Ibreigner, 
stand on one side, or take off tbdr shoes and say ulaam or Ram Ram*. 

CaHoms, Suptrttitims, str,—The Panjabis of the Sikh times were 
superstitious, religious and tolerant. In the case of Hindus religion 
liad come to mean no more than a matter of forms and ceremonies, 
and consequently, as Cunningham points out, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism no longer inspired their votaries with enthusiasm’. 
Mohammedanism was also becoming corrupted and the grave of 
many a holy mortal became a place of pilgrimage. But a Muslim 
was “Mill actively dairous of acquiring merit by adding to the 
number of true belicven*.” He found a field for such activities 
among what Cunningham calls the “ debased " classes (the Harijans 
of today), to whom spiritual needs the Brahmins refused to minister. 
The most xesJous from the religious point of view were the Sikhs. 
Their faith was still an active and living principle, in fact more 
living than it ever had been. It was the hour of their triumph, 
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acd a cruwding ipirii pervaded ihc wliole Khalwi. Every SilcU be¬ 
lieved in K great Tuture in which ihc KhaUa had lo aditeve sUU 
greater uiumphi. This desire and iiope, which looked like bang 
realized in the near fulure.wa* every RKiming exprened by ihe Slklw 
In thcae signsiicaul words which followed the Atdaj : — 

A 9 ieu £4 A'Aalie, juAi raAr aam 

That is, Ihe Khalsa shall rule and no enemies shall recuaiii. 
The spirit of llicse words is almost identical with (hat of the 
words in ihe national anthem of the English, “Britons never 
sluiU liC slaves ’* 

Silibism had arisen as a protest and a revolt against the defeat¬ 
ist, fataliitic and non-aggressive philosophy of the Hindus. It was 
natural therefore that Sikhism should embody in itself most of the 
exlcrnals which Hinduism labooed. Their drinking, their prohibi¬ 
tion against smoking, their growing of Itcards, their swash buckling 
activities, the compulsory carrying of a kirpan were the external 
mani/esiation of that spirit which was a revolt against all the 
standards of weakness represented by Hindus. 

But in spite of this, it is to the great credit of the Sikh Guvern- 
ment, at least during the reign of Ranjit Singh, that the religious policy 
of the State was one of toleration. There were only two exceptions 
to thb policy; Mohammedans were not allowed to cry the Aim, 
and they were not allowed to kill the cow. With those exceptions 
anybody could follow any religion, and the profession of any parti¬ 
cular religion was neither a bar nor a qualification for government 
service. To inculcate this spirit in olhen, the Maharaja himself 
set an example, and in addition to Amritsar, he paid devotion at the 
tombs of several Mohammedan sainls, and Jacquemont tells us that 
such pilgrimagts dki not offend the puritans of his own sect'. There 
w-erc many saints common to both Hindus and Muslims and com¬ 
munal riots, as we know them today, were rare. Hindus, Moham¬ 
medans and Sikhs lived at peace. 

On the rrontkr, perhaps, Hindus suffered wcasiunal oppression, 
but by industry and knowledge of accounts the Hiodu Banias had 
made themselves almost indispensable to the indolent and ignorant 
Pathant^. They had mudi the same position among the Afghans as 
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tlic Jews used lo have in England. They were tolcnicd bccuuK 
iliey tveie neresury, but were handicMpped by ccriaiu mlnur disabi¬ 
lities. For example Herbat Edwardes (ells ui tluit in Bunnu they 
were nol allowed to wear a (urban and were " consequently obliged 
lo dust (heir skulls to a small round cap which must be a poor 
defence against (he proverbial itrengh oftlieBannu sun'. 

All the comiaunitio were fond of celebrating their festivals and 
holding fain. The Royal Court itself celebrated certain auspicious 
days. At Basant, for example, the whole court moved out to the 
WMdAofMadho L«l Husain*. Here the Maharaja’s troops, dresed 
in haunli (yellow) uniforms, stood on both rides of the road, fonn- 
ing a regular lane lo salulc the King. The Maliaraja apparelled 
in baunH dres would pas through this lane accompanied by his 
Indian and Europran ofBceii, and proceed towards the royal tents, 
made of yellow silk and richly ornamcnied with pearls, etc,’ At 
diwali (be whole (own, the fort and royal houses were illuminated. 
In 1847 a British officer observed (hat the bouses of the Musaalman 
officers (of the Lahore Darbar) were as brilliantly lighted up as any*. 
The festival of k»H was the time Aw Jokes and frolics and the 
boy-king, Maharaja Dalip Singh, sometimes carried his practical 
Joka to such a length that some of the couriieit were obliged to slip 
away fiom the He would order his *' boy*regiment ” to 

tease the ^enferrand especially Lchna Singh*. The Muasalmaiu abo 
celebrated and observed their days and there was absolutely no 
restriction. Gradually the Hindus and Muslims were beginning to 
^**''"* common taints, common places of pilgriniage and even 
common festivals. In fact, for the first lime a.U!r the Mohammedan 
conquest the Panjabis were in the evolutionary process of becoming 
a nation. The great dream of the Sufi poets, a dream of creating a 
united India—b^inning with Ramanand and Kabir and Nanak— 
was bring partially realised in the PanJab. Ranjit, a true follower 
of Nanak, was a ^ 19 $ at heart and had a very (oierant spirit. So 
much had he endeared himself to his Mussalman subjccU by hit 
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broad-minded and juat policy that wben be Icll ill iti pnyn^ 
were olTered in the mosques for his recovery.' 

The whole ilructure of sodely was based on ideas and rules 
derived from relipon and tradiinu, with the result that citange. 
when at all possible, was very slow. Though the institution of the 
family eatsted, family life was almost Don>exis(ent- A grown-up 
man found all his pleasures and cumpanionship ouisidr the family, 
the children in the street, and the womenfolk among the neigh- 
liouring women. Tlie wife was regarded ai an inferior, a status 
assigned to tier by Hindu and Moliammedan Jaw, though one is 
inclined to believe that the condition of tlie Sikh women was not so 
bad. The children when they grew up imUbed lltc same contempt 
for their mother as toon as they could dispense with her lervicfs.- 
Wiib pol)^;amy and this degradation and scclusiuii of women, that 
romantic pasnon called “ being in love ” was rare. People did fall 
in love, no doubt, but in a very maiterof-lact way. FriendsWp 
among brotheri was scarcely len rare; the respect due from the 
younger brother to the elder checked any feeling of familiar 
friendship.^ Even ordinary domniic manners were based on 
immutable laws having (he unction of religion. For every little act 
that people did, they could find some unction in the holy books. 
And herein lies (lie secret of the unchanging East. The East is 
governed by religion, which of ncccuity is slow to change, and as 
loDg as the hold of religion is strong, it is impossible to Wng about 
«ny social revolution in Itxlla khpiia 
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im HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN CHINA.’ 

It b impottible cte*rly (o undcrauiid «ny of the several great 
political problem* which now gravely dbturb the peace of the 
world without some knowledge oT the circumstances out oT which 
they have arisen. Herein lies one of the ohief practical reaion* for 
the study of history. We have short and imperfect memories. A 
study of the background is more necenary in regard to problems of 
the Far East, because of its remoteness from the principal politi¬ 
cal centres of the world, which until the present century have 
lain in Europe ar>d America, and because therefore of a lendettcy 
to ignore its politics until they develop crises, as nl present. 

China. 

The “ Celeitial ” or “ Middle " Kingdom, that is, the centre of 
the world, is a country larger than Europe or the United Stales of 
America, with a high and ancient civilization and a vast popula¬ 
tion, conventionally estimated at 45l> millions: though expert 
modem opinion asserts that U is overestimated and that it is in fact 
leal than the present population of India. 

For many centuries, until 1911*, Chitu was governed by an 
Emperor, "the son of Heaven," who was nominally absolute and ad¬ 
ministered the eighteen provinces of his empire by means of viceroys 
and an elaborate bureaucracy of officials (" mandarins who were 
selected by means of a literary examination in the Classics, a method 
which prevailed for a thousand years. The people of this vast, self- 
sufficient empire had no need of foreign trade and maintained them¬ 
selves for centuries in contemptuous Isolation from tha rest of the 
world. Intelligent, highly skilled in agriculture and crafumanship, 
rich in art, literature and phtloaopKy, worshipping traditioD, (hey 
remained immune lor loitg from ** that strange disease of modern 
ii(e"—progress. Anwng them (be soldier was despised as indis¬ 
tinguishable from the brigand—to which he hat continued till 
(O'day to bear a striking resemblance. 

1, An Addrm delivered to the Puijsb Univecsliy HMorlcal Society on Slit 
Jsfiuiry, ivn. 

1 'Ite Um dysMly, the Manchui. had ovenheown the Mlitft la IM4, that is, 
•boutcighi yesreifter the RubIm Conackl had reached the Pacific Oorwt aom 
Siberia. 
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It was noi until lT7l that foreigner! were allowed even to 
trade, under »evere retirictiona, with one Chinae port, Canton. 
From that time, chiefly through the agency of the lUst India C<om> 
pany, Chinese commodities became more and more familiar to the 
world and, with the induiirial revolution in Burope, the oonuner* 
cial value of China was increaaingly appreciated. Shortly afler 
the opening of Canton the But India Company began to use 
China as a dumping ground Ibr opium produced in it! Indian 
factorie*. In when ab)ut 4,0iu chesu of the drug were im^ 
ported, the Chinete Oovemment prohibited the traffic. But it eon* 
linued to be unuggird in increadngly, until In lflB7 the import 
amounted to about SLi,000 cheau. A further vigorous attempt 
by the Chinese government in that and succeeding years to suppress 
the nelarious iraiDc led to the to-called '* Opium War “ with Great 
Britain, 1R10-4‘J, in which Chitu was inevitably defeated and the 
Treaty of Nanking was imposed upon her. She was forced to pay 
a heavy indemnity for the opium destroyed ; to open four more 
ports—Shanghai, .Amoy, Foochau and Ningpo—and to cede Hong 
Kong. Opium smuggling, never legalised, continued unchecked. 
Other nations—the United States of America, France, Prussia 
Holland, Belgium and Portugal—«oon obuioed trading rigbu in 
the five Treaty Ports and China thus became open to (be trade of the 
world. Further anti-forrign disturbances, induding the Taiping 
rebellion, led to fbrthrr wan with Great Britain and France, which 
rirsulied in treatiea in 1880, by which Great Britain and other powen 
were enabkd to keep aml*aisadon at the Chinese Court and consuls 
in the Treaty Ports. 

JAfAN. 

Nippon (the Land of tlic Rbiiig Sun; is a group of nJandt 
with an area and a population about fiAy per cent larger than those 
of Great Briuin. lu people, who originally derived (heir civiliaalion 
I'rotn China, were organized in a feudal society under an Emperor 
(Mikado;, who is supposed to be descended from the Sun-god and 
has been for many centuries a mered figure-head. The real ruler for 
ueniuries was the Shogun, who was like the Mayor of the Palace 
among the Merovingian Franks. The Shogunate became hereditary 
la certain dynasties, as they might be called, and the kit of tbae. the 
Tokugswa, ruled Japan from the latter part of tbe icA-enteenih century 
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until t B6B. (The ion of the lut Shogun ii slUl living and is the eldest 
of the " Elder Statesmen.”; Below the Shoguns were the Daimks, great 
feudal barons, who governed the provinces and were supported by a 
miliury cute, the Samurai. This feudal aristocracy absolutely 
dominated the mass of the people. 

Like China, Japan inaintained itself for centuries in isolulion, 
which was penetrated by the Portuguese discoverer, Pinto, in lh<i2. 
He was soon followed by Christian missionaries, the chief of whom 
was the Jesuit, Prands Xavier. Before the end of the century they 
had gained many thousands of converts. But a reactioo, largely 
earned by the interference of the Christian bishops beyond their 
proper sphere, led to a scries of awful masracres of the mituonarie* 
and their converts. In 1C88 the Shoguru finally reverted to a policy 
of isolation even more rigid than that ofChina, which wu maintained 
until the mid-uineteenih century. Only the Dutch were allowed a 
single trading post and a strictly regulated comnserce, 

This isolation was brusquely interrupted in lS>'iS, when an 
American fleet, under Commodore Perry, suddenly anchored ofif Yedo, 
the Shogun's capital, and on behalf of the Government of the United 
Sutei demanded redress for the cruel treatment of the crews of 
American whaling ships which had from time to lime been cast on 
the Japanese coast. He demanded that such ships should have 
acetti to one or more Japanese ports, to refit, provision, and dispose 
of their cargoes. A debate followed between the Shogun and the 
Daimios. Some advocated complete abstention from all dealings 
with foreigner!; but a majority decided to open relations with them 
in order to acquire the secret of iheir superior power. So in 1854 
two ports were opened to American ships. Thus the isolation of 
Japan was ended by force twelve years after that of China. In 
contrast with China, however, the transformation of Japan during 
the next half century has been the most astonishing phenomenon of 
the modern vrorW. 

The treaty of IHW was the work of the Shogun, but it resulted 
in his overthrow by the conservative section of the Daimios, who 
supported the offended Mikado against the usurper. A clvU war 
ensued, during which the people gave rein to their hatred and con¬ 
tempt of foreign intruders. An Englishman was murdered in 1802 
and a British fleet promptly bombarded Kagoshima. This nnd a 
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simi]*r actioo and reaction at bhitnonoseki in IM04 deeply iinprcatcd 
the cOMcrvaiive Daimioa, who now became keen kupporten of the 
new policy of the “ open door.” ’llte Itul Shogun died in i Wu and 
the Mikado in IHii?. TIte Shogunate was abolished. The new 
Mikado, MuUuhito, who lix'cd into our own gcacfatiuii, abandoned 
his hieratic seclusion at Kyoto in occupied (lie Shogun's capital, 
Yedo, which was now renamed I'okiu, that is, " Ciapital of liie East,'' 
and became once more the real ruler ofjapan. 

An amazing revolution immediately followed. The Uaimioi and 
the Samumi voluntarily abandoned the feudal privileges which they 
had enjoyed lor eight centuries. The European sysiem, military 
naval, administrative, industrial and educational, was adopted with 
surprising rapidity and compleiencm and in a «juar(er of a century 
Japan Iwcame equal to a first class European ))ower. as she quickly 
demonstrated in ilie field of power politics. 

This stupendous transfisrmntion wal made poaible by certain 
qualities which the Japanese reveal as strongly today: their intense 
and disciplined patriotism, reinforced by an absolutbi feudal tradi¬ 
tion, which is deeper than (he thin veneer of democratic constitu¬ 
tionalism with which it was overlaid in IHint; their renurkable 
powos of assimilation : and the arrogant self-confidence of a 
physically sturdy race, which for centuries has accepted with pride 
the domination of a militarist caste. They wen and are convinced 
that they are innately superior to all foreigners and that, having 
acquired the weapons of the foreigners, they will demonstrate (hat 
superiority and harvest tii material results. Thus (he Minister for 
War, General Araki, declared in July, 1ti.H*J: “The spirit of the 
Japanese nation b, by its nature, a thing that must be propagated 
over the seven seas and extended over the five coniincnls. Anything 
that may hinder its progress must be abolished, even by Ibrce." 

Without describing this process of raoderoizaiion in detail, it may 
be mentioned that the European calendar was introduced in lt*7ti 
and shortly afterwards a complete system ol law and Judicial proce¬ 
dure, modelled upon a comparative study of those of Europe. In 
1HB4 English was introduced as a second language into schools. In 
IKUO a constitution, prqiared after eight years' voinparative study, 
was promulgated. It esiaUiihcd a parliament of two chamliers, a 
House of Peers and a House of Reproentaiives. The suffrage was 
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gnoied to all men over twenty five-yean, who paid direct taxes 
amountiDg at fine to about twenty rupees and later to about thirteen 
rupees. But great prerogatives were reserved to the Emperor ; and 
real political power still reclined, as in the Cerman Empire, in a 
conservative aristocracy. 

The reality and extent of this revolution was perhaps mott fully 
appraised during (be nineteenth century by Great Britain, which in 
admitted Japan to the comity of nations, voluntarily forgoing 
her extra-territorial rights; recognising Japan, in short, at a great 
modern state and in the following year, ISOii, refusing to join Russia, 
France and Germany in depriving her of the full fruits of her victory 
over China. 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 

In IWU a quarrel betweeh Japan and China concerning the 
suscrainiy over the ’‘hermit kingdom” ofCbo-sen (Korea), which 
each claimed, resulted in a war. Japan achieved a rapid and cnah- 
ing victory. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki (April, 181 Kj) a huuiili* 
ated China was forced to accept the Japanese terms ; to recogniee the 
independence of Korea (which the Japanese had marked for 
annexation in due time); to cede Formosa, the Liao-tung peninsula, 
and the Pescadores or Liukiu Islands, and to pay a heavy indemnity. 
At this point Russia intervened. 

Russia in tux Fah East. 

As long ago as 1&8U the Wealthy Strogaiiuv tainily equipped 
the brigand Jerniak and a liand of Cossacks to crass the Urals and 
overrun uorlhcrn Asia. The first Tartar town which they captured, 
Sibtr, gave its name—Siberia—to the whole vast area. The Cossacks 
gradually worked their way across the oonlioent until a band of 
them reached the river Amur and voyaged to iu mouth—the Pacific 
Ocean'—in IfilW. Little was known to foreignen of these Cossack 
settlements in the Far East until more chan two centuries later. 
The Rusiian Government, at enmity with the British in the Near and 
MiddJe East, was perturbed by the result of the Ang^oChinese 
War of 1B4U>4'J and particularly by the British acquisition of 
the commercially and straiegicaJly vsluable island of Hong 
Kong. So the able and forceful Muraviev was despatched in 1847 
to initiate a forward policy in the Far East. In the course of the 
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next (biriecu yesn he puihed (he Ruuiau maritiinc leillemriu tu 
the Korean border and founded ibe naval port of VladivoetoV 
C' Master of (he East *'). Siberia now ItaJf encircled Manchuria. 
Puriher pressure resulted in in the a«iuuiuon of the Island of 
Sakhalin, of which for a time the Rusunni had shartd the potseuion 
with Japan. 

Provided with an abundance of French loan money—which was 
part of the price of the Fraoco-Ruasian alliance of IflitS -ilw 
Runian Government in IHiil bcRan to construct the Tra«*Siberia« 
railway, which was intended to terminate at Vladivostok and 
was already approaching the Manchurian border when the Japanese 
overwhelmed China. Ruaua, rebulTed in Europe, was unwilling tn 
see a great sphere of expansion in the Far East contmlled by upilnri 
Japan. **The Japanese,” said IxslNtnov, "would ^lead like a 
drop of oil on blotting paper." So Russian persuaded her new 
ally, Frassce, and also Germany, to support her in depriving Japan of 
the LiBO>lung peninsula and its valuable ice>free harbour, Port 
Arthur. '* In the cauac of peace and amity" and on the ground 
that " the pmseaiion of the peninsula ol' Liao-iung would be a 
constant menace to the capital of China, would render illusory the 
indepertdence of Korea, and would heneeibrih be a peipelual 
obstacle to the permanent peace of the Far East," (he Russian 
Cioverniseni advised Japan '* to renounce the possession of Liao¬ 
tung. *' Japan accepted the advice! 

Havii^ apparently frustrated the Japanese, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment proceeded to extend the Trans-Siberian railway (o 
Madivostock and to negotiate with Li Hung Chang, the subtle minis¬ 
ter of the Empress Dowager of China, fot authority to exploit 
Maischuria. In IHUG the Russo-Chineae Bank was established, 
largely by means of French capital, to enable the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to pay the war idemoity. In return for this service Russia 
was to receive railway and telegraph concessions in Manchuria. So 
the Chinese Eaitem Railway Company was formed, which built a 
railway across Martchuria from Chita through Harbin to Vladi¬ 
vostok. 

Meanwhile an and-lbreiga riot in Shantung resulted in the 
murder of two German missionaries on 1st November, I8ti7. Ten 
days later four Gerroan cruisers entered the harbour of Kaio-chau 
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and [>rocl)utncd il a Gernian puaienion. After sui&e negotiatiuii the 
(icrman Oovemment obtained from China, by way of compema- 
lion for the murder, a nJnety'ninc yeara’ leaic of Kajochau and the 
right to link it with th* Chineae railway ayaiem. We need n door 
into China,*' taid Marachall von Bieberstein, the Foreign Miniater. 
A naval iquadron was despatched, under the command of Prince 
Henry of Primia, to enforce Germany’s demands, and upon the eve 
of its departure the Emperor adjured his brother in the couise of 
a famous speech : “ If any attempt Co affront us, then strike with 

mailed fist.” Germany built at Kaiochau the strong fortre« of 
Tsingtao. 

The Russian Government promptly followed up the German 
mip by demanding and obtaining from China a twenty-five yean’ 
lease of the end of Laio-iung peninsula, includingthe valuable icefree 
harbours of Port Arthur and Dairen (Dalny) ; the right to connect 
them with the Chinese Eastern Railway at Harbin, and to maintain 
mUitary railway guards along these lines, as well as mineral and 
timber conceukms. So Manchuria was occupied and garrisoned, 
as if it were a Russian province. “We will ittmember,” said a 
Japanese statesman. 

China, ItlOO-ltiSl. 

It thus seemed at the cod of the nineteenth century that China 
was about to be partitioned and chat Japan was to be excluded 
from the " thieves’ kitchen.” The Chinese were greatly alarmed. 
Antr-foreign riots, covertly encouraged by the astute old Empress 
Dowager and her minister, culminated in the outrages of the 
“Boxers/' a local organisation, nominally for the suppression of 
iMndiiry, ^vhich rose in rebellion aird murdered hundreds of “ for¬ 
eign devils ” and Chinese Christians. The rising spread over all 
nonbern China and a hastily assembled army of Japanese, Runian, 
Briibh, German, French and American troops was despatched to 
relieve (heir beleaguered legations at Pekin, to restore order, and 
to enforce redreu upon China. By the settlement which followed 
China was forced to punish the Boxer leaders and to pay an in¬ 
demnity. At the same time, in October, IftKI, the Yang Tse 
Agreement between Great Britain and Germany, to which all the 
other Poweis acceded, guaranteed the principle of “ the open door " 
and the territorial integrity of China—for what that was wmth, 
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JbP*u bad been fruitraied by an irratidble combuiatioii of 
Great Power*. She acoordiogly formed with Great Briulo in lUOS 
an alHancc. which wa« periodicaily renewed until 1922, when U 
was deoounoed by Great Britain at having ftilfilled ita purpoee. 
Thus protected, Japan demanded the withdrawal of Ruwia from 
Liao*tung and Manchuria. When the Ruaian Government equivo¬ 
cated, Japan declared war in PelMmary, 11104. Great Britainkept 
the ringJapan decisively defeated Russia and l>y the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (U. S. A.), Scpfeml>er, Iftih, forced her to give up Uao* 
(ung And to retrocede the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin, 
which she had seised in 1875. Both powers engaged to evacuate 
Manchuria : but Cho-sen (Korea) wu recognised as a Japanese pro¬ 
tectorate. Five years later Japan annexed Korea. From this lime, 
strong in her own strength, in her remoieneM from ibe other Great 
Powers, .-tnd in her alliance with Great Britain, she openly regarded 
China as a field of exploiiation, 

The Chinese were now profoundly aJarmcd for the integrity 
and indeed for the independent existence of their invertebrate and 
ill governed couniry. They had resuied innovation too long for 
their safely. In 1911 a revolution, inspired and nrgaoizrd 1>y Sun 
YatSen, established a modem ronstituiion and system ofadminu' 
irnlinn ; and in the following year the child-emperor, Pu Yi. was 
expelled and a prerarious republic was inaugurated. Abartdoning 
their age-long contempt for soldiers, tbe Chinese began to train and 
equip a modem army. (It is a grim irony that they, who had 
invented gunpowder in ancient lima, had hitherto employed it 
chiefly lit- the purpose of fireworks, and that the>- had met the 
JapaiKse in IHt)4 largely with medieval weapons. 

The Chiniae Repulic, hardy created, threatened at once to 
disintegrate The flni Preddeni, Yuan Shib Kai, was a self-seeker, 
whn aspired to become Emperor and truckled lo Japan. The 
tae^aes (military governors, *' war lords ”) of the provinces became 
virtually independent, e^sedally Marshal Chai^-Tto-Kn in Manchuria, 
which Japan was determined to annex- In I'.il.'l Runia detached 
Outer Mongolia, and Great Britain detached Tibet from the nomi¬ 
nal control of the central government. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, thejspatsese rapidly 
became the dominant power in the Far East. They captured the 
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kirong GrimAn fbrtrcu of Tiingiao, uccupkd Kaiochau and Shan* 
lung, and anaed the German iilanda in the northern Padfic Ocean. 
Although China, like Japan, had declared war on the Central 
European Power*, the Japanese Government in January, 1915, pre- 
tenied to the Chineac Preiident the famoiw " Twenty-one Demandf,*’ 
which amounted to a military, polidcat and financial protectorate. 
The Chineae Government was obliged to yield and the Allied Power* 
to acquiesce. In November, 1917, the Government of the United 
States of America formally rcooguized that •• territorial propin¬ 
quity ” gave Japan "special interests” in China. Taking the 
fullest advantage of the preoccupation of all ihe other Great Powers, 
Japan gained complete control of China and established a military 
occupation and administration of Manchuria, Shantungand Inner 
Mongolia in the north and Fukien in the south. Moreover, upon 
the outbreak of the Ruaian revolution her troops, in co*operation 
with American forces, occupied the whole of Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal, including the island of Sakhalin, and showed their intention 
oTreiainlng permanently at least the whole of maritime Siberia. 

Meanwhile China rapidly disintegrated, giving the Japanese 
Government an admirable excuse to intervene wboieule to restore 
and maintain order. Upon the death of President, Yuan Shih Kai, 
in 1915, chaos ensued. The " war lords,” such as Chang-Tso-lin in 
Manchuria, Wu-Pd-Fu in Chihli, Feng Yu-hsiang in Shansi, and 
many leaser leaders, with large, ill-paid, undisdplined armies, which 
wee scarcely more than brigand bands, maintained inefEcient local 
despotisms. Sun Yat Sen had withdrawn to Canton, where he organ¬ 
ised the Kuoraintang (People's National Party) with its three prin- 
ciples-nationalism, democracy and livelihood. But hii was a voice 
mthedeaert. A small group of followen " elected ” him President 

of the Chinese Republic in IMl, and in hi* search for foreign aid in 
the immediate post-war world he received friendly response only from 
Soviet Russia, with whom Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang was aim 
independently flirting. Such was the political condition of China 
at the end of the World War. 

Post-War Japan and China. 

The Japanese had overreached themselves during the Great 
Wat- and bad earned the prolound distrust of the victorious allies. 
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Moreover the Soviet Riusians had by IM4 te-etuUliihed lhcn>»elve* 
in mariilme Siberia, which Great Uriiain, the UaJied Slates ol 
America and France forced the Jajjanese to abandon, as well as their 
territorial aim in Shantung. 'Hie Jufxancsc had now no political rriends. 

In 1922 Great Brilain terminated her alliance. In tlie same year 
Japan was compelled to agree to the Nine Power Treaty, which pro- 
feaed to guarantee the territorial integrity of China and the com¬ 
mercial principle of “the open door." ThUwa3,onpapcr,at>ega- 
lion of her I9i:> treaty wiih China and of her actual position in 
respect of that unhappy country. In 11«2 also Japan reluctanUy 
agreed to the Naval Pact by whldt she accepted the 8 : ."I ; ratio 
of tonnage in relation to Great Britain and the United States of 
America. In lfi2h the Maritime Province of Siberia and the 
northern half of Sakhalin were formally restored to the U. 8. S. R. 
She had now become, nevertheless, the third greatest Power in the 
world, wholly Ijcnl upon the military and commercial domination of 
the Far East. A patriotic and liighly disciplined population of 
nearly seventy miJHotu, united in their sacred allegiance to the 
Mikado, was twganiwd under the political control of two great 
groups, the Sciyukai. which represented a militariit aristocracy 
with an ancient iradititm of feudal authority; and the Miniciio, 
which represented organized plutocracy. It has been ciiimated that 
eight families' control one quarter of Japan’s wealth and completely 
dominate her industry, commerce and finance. 

Contrast tub Conoition or China. 

Sun Yat Sen, with a small folfowing at Canton since 11*21, had 
seized the friendly hand of Russia. In iSm Borodin became advi- 
ser to the Kuominiang, tvhich was reorganized upon the communist 
model and In the following year admitted the Chinese coiumunisls, 
Russian offioers trained the Chinese republican army and oflkials. 
But in 1924 Sun died and, during the even greater disorder which 
ensued. General ChUng Kai Shek, hU son-in-law. became President 
and continued for three years to co^iperaie with Borodin- By 1997 
the communist-republican army had occupied the Yangtm Kawg 
basin and transferred its liead-iuartcrs to Nanking. Chiang Kai Shek 
now broke with Borodin and proceeded to purge the Kuornimang 
MiNohWii. SumUaws. SliihoMwa. Sasosi. < 
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g1 iu oommuniu clcowaii*. Tlierc Jolkfwcd a period oi bitter 
intemedne war, aceompanied by wbolesalc execution*, l>eiurecn the 
Kuominiang and the communbu and variout recalcitrant " war 
loixb.” In the mitbt of iht* Cbiang suddenly *' retired ” in summer, 
1927, Ihi« returned to power in January, as dictator of the 

Naiionaltot party. In that year, despite a stiff encounter with a 
Japanue army in Tsinan, the Nationalists adranced into northern 
China and occupied Peiping (Pekin), from which Marshal Chang 
Tao-lin retired. In October, 1028, Chiang Kai Shek prociaiined an 
" Organic Law of die National Government of the Republic of 
China," which was to establish ibe i>ermancnt dktatonhip of the 
Kuomintang. 

China appeared in 1008 to be achieving national unity. But the 
appearance was illusory. Facdoiu within the Kuomintang, constant 
petty wars between independent " war lords," endemic banditry and 
friction with Japanese armies of occupation kept China in a condi¬ 
tion of chaotic impotence and suppdied the Japanese govermnenc 
with an excellent excuse for the steady expansion of its “ sphere of 
influence,” in order to raainuin order and to protect foreign in¬ 
terests. 

When Marshal Obang-Tso-Un was retiring from Pekin in sum¬ 
mer, 102B, he was killed by a bomb, probably Japanese, for he inter¬ 
fered vriih their plans for Manchuria. He was succeeded by his ion, 
Chang Hsueh-Uang, the so-called " Young Marshal," who was much 
inferior to him in ability and energy, 'flic " Young Marshal " ac¬ 
cepted the authority of the Kuomintang, but almost immediately 
embrmlcd himself with the Soviet Union by his interference with the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 'Hits incident completed the break be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang and the Russians. The Japanese were 
biding their time in Manchuria, where it is computed that they had 
invested ,£300 millions, and that time soon came. 

Meanwhile confusion grew worse confounded in republican 
China, which by the end of llltitl threatened complete disruption. 
In 1090, however, Chiang Kai Slick with the aisisunce of the 
**Young Marshal" defeated a combination of Mongolian "war 
lor*." But hii further progress was halted by the Japanese. The 
Manchurian pear was ripe for plucking. Seizing upon an "incident,' 
they occupied Manchuria in 1981, declared a protectorate, and in 
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Maeot, IttBii, proclaimed il llw suile wl' Manchuluio, placuig ^ 
Manchu, Heary Pu Yl, on ihc ihrone as a puppet emperor. The 
Chioese appeal to the League of Naiioiw -from which Japan shorily 
afterwards gave the requisite two years' notice of withdrawal-wM 

futile. The action of the League twtt dilatory and impotent. The 

Chinese Government invoked its imervenlion on Ulsi .September, ItWl. 
The CouncU appointed the Lytton Commitsion in January, im. 
lU report was published in October. An admirable document 

of 100 000 woixls had. owing to the cvriiU of the miervcning twelve 
months become impouiWe of application- Tl.e Japanese had annexed 
Manchuria despite international guarantees and the unanimous 
opposition of the League. From that time the authority of the 
League of Nations as an international arbiter declined lamenubly, 
until in l1)B^ Signor Musinlini adminUlcrcd what tve fear may have 
proved a reap * in its principles in the realm ol real 
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wai n&l complete enough for the violent extremis and in February, 
a gang ofmilitaruu murdured the premier, Inukai. Admiral 
Saito formed a temporary coalition go\'emment, which wai re¬ 
placed by the Okada miniitry in July, 11184. Theae governmenu 
were Fa»di( in temperament and policy, but the civilian and iiidu*- 
irUl elementt eaercbed tome rcetraiat upon the militariiu. At the 
end of 1V35 the moderate Admiral Saito became the peraonal advoer 
of the Emperor Muuuhico. At the general election of February, 
1980, the Minieito party, which supported the Okada governrocnr, 
increased in strength; the small proleurian Shakai Tatsbuto party 
doubled its numbers ; the Seiyukai and Fascist gtY>ups were corres< 
pondingly weakened. A military revolt was engineered before the end 
of the month. A group of young ofliccis murdered Saito, Takahashi 
(Finance Minister) and General Waunobc. Okada and Makino 
escaped with their lives, but Okada resigned the government. 
Koki Hirota was appointed by the Emperor premier and Foreign 
Minister, with a coalition cabinet. The assassins were punbhed, 
but the militarists controlled the situation, soorning constitudonsU 
means. They pressed their policy and views, threatening rebellion 
and further astassinauon of opponenu. In January, 1987, the 
Army, led by General Terauchi, overthrew the Hirota Government, 
The Emperor then nominated the moderate General Ugaki as 
premier, but the Army refused to obey government by politicians 
and Ugaki resigried, protesting that the eouniry was threatened 
with an aggressive military despodsm. In February, 1937, General 
Senjuro Hayashi formed a government completely subservient to 
the Army. 

The miHtanici are in absolute control of Japan and they aim 
at a grandiose scheme of aggression on the mainland. The industrial 
and commercial magnates have accepted militarist dominadon. Since 
the beginning of the depression and the consequent devaluation of 
the currency, agriculturisu have been utterly impoverished and the 
standard of the life of industrial employees has been greatly lowered, 
but Jspanme trade has mcreaied by 70 per cent in volume and about 
120 per cent in currency value and Japan has become the third 
commercial nation in the world. The industrial and commercial 
magnates have accepted the principle that '■ trade follows the flag” 
and envuBge an absolute monopoly of the Chinese market. 



THR HUTURICAL RACXOKit-ND Of Till- I^CRNT im'AIION IH CHINA 

So aggroston in China lutt developed contlantly. In 
Jehol wa* annexed to Manchukuo. Early in I9R6 Cliahar waj 
occupied. In November, Hopei and Shantung were included 

in an “ Autonomous Federation for Joint Defence i^[ainst Cominu* 
nbrn.” During l&RA the Japanese army occupied Suiyuan (Inner 
Mongolia}. The whole of northern China is now either annexed, or 
embraced within a protectorate which it preUminary to annexation. 
Since the final triumph ftf the tniliiariiit in Japan twelve months ago, 
the leaders of the army liave aimed at ibe dettruction of the 
Nanking Government and the cotnplete control of southern China. 
They liave “ invited ” Chiang Kai Shek to accept Japanese advisers 
and Japanese military support in restoring order and luppresiiDg 
communism in central and southern China, (It must be remembered 
that ihere are probaMy fifty millkin Chinese in ilie central prmHnces 
living undet a cummunisi regime;. 

Since I'.i.m Japan has engendered widespread international 
suspicion and hoatUiiy by her flagrant violation u( the League 
Covenant, the Nine Power Treaty and the Naval Pact. 

She lias attempted to pmmulgaic a Monroe Doctrine " of the Far 
l^t. which other nations are not prepared to accept. In IftSii she 
secured a new naval ratio of 7 :10: in in relation to Great Britain 
and the United Suies of America, hut she has recently repudiAtrd 
this pact .ind has entered into a uaval race with those powers. 

This reckless polic) of the military extrembti who now rule 
Japan has been stimulated, rather than cheeked, by the recent 
klirinkage ol Japanese trade, which since r.nft) has supported tbdr 
huge military and nai-ul budget at the expense of other national 
functions. This peiceptthir decline has Ixen due partly to tbr 
progressii'e recovery of (lie western industrial naUoos, and partly 
to the economic repercussion of a strong anti-Japanese sentiment 
abroad, and most pariirotarly and naturally in Chinn. 

Presuming thnt Russia has been emasculated by recent interna] 
dissension, and knowing that they have alienated many nations, 
including all (he democracies, the leaden of the Japanese army 
have dictated to their government a policy ot tappt9<^mut with the 
Fascist Powers, which will leave them free to complete (he absorp¬ 
tion CM China. At the end of November, 11>S6, they entered into 
agreements with Italy and Oennany, which arc closely reminlsrenl 
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of the dipJoiuaiic methods of Mettcrnicli. IW example, Cliuse II 
of the treaty with Gennaay Mates : 

** The ttvo high contracting parties will jointly invite third parties 
wbne domestic peace U endangered by the disruptive activities of the 
Communist Internationale, to consult with each other concerning 
measures to combat this activity, and to execute these measures in 
close co^eration with each other.” 

Section B of the Supplementary Protocol to ihb treaty states : 

” The ronpetent authorities of both high contracting parlies will, 
within the framework of existing laws, lake strict measures against 
those who, at home or abroad, directly or indirectly, are active in the 
service of the Communist Internationale or lend assistance to its 
disruptive work.” 

So protected, they proceeded in lOR? to complete the tsonquest 
of China, which to the mo« extreme of them is to be a mere prelude 
to vaster aggreaion. One remembers, for example, the Tanaka 
Memorandum' (IVJ?) : ” In order to conquer the world, we must 

first conquer CJiina_ In order to conquer China, we miut first 

conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. Sooner or later we shall have 
lo fighi against Soviet Ru«ia .... One day we shall have to fight 
against Amerim.” 

In the meantime Chiang Kal Shek and the Kuomintang 
were carrying on a chaotic campaign against separatist “ war lords " 
and communist leaders in China. In the course of this campaign 
Chiang Kai Shek was kidnapped in December, lyM, by the Commu- 
nbt General Oiang Hsueh-liang. the " Young Marshal.” at Sianfu, 
capital of Shensi Province. Now the Chinese communists and the 
norlhern " war lords” were the champions of opposition to Japanese 
aggrosion. In the negoiiationj for his release Chiang Kai Shek 
agreed to cease his atucks upon these twn groups and in form with 
them a united ” Popular Front" JWfainst the Japanese. So, in response 
to Japancae manoeuvres, a Kuomintang-Soviei ta^ehtnunl was 
restored. Declarations of friendship were exchanged betvreen the two 
governmenu. 

An intensified anti-Japanese propaganda and boycott ensued 
throughout China ; hostile “ incidents " became more numerous ; 

I. The •ulhealfcky «f ikk meworUl, said lo Kaw« beew prwmed b)' the 
Pr^nier I" the Kmpwof. « denied bf the Japanese Onvmi<t(Mvi. 
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cluha between Jap4ne»e “ military police " and Chiocse oiBdaJi and 
riviliant grew more frequent, until finally the JapancM government 
itfued an uliimaium, demanding a complete eoaation of Chinree 
rq>prMiiion to their efTont to eradicate cnmmunhin and to restore 
and maintain ortler in China. Not receivii^ a reply which they 
connidered taihTaclory, the Japanese entered upon the prcKiit 
meaiurcj for the pacification ol'China—niciwires which appear likely 
to develop into a war with China ! 

A lew figures in to Jnp*" will be of interol. 

In IWi I Japan, with an area of I47ji0t> square miles—that ia, 
equal to that of Poland or Finland, and about h0% greater than 
that of Great Britain, but about j'j the tree of India- had a population 
of alnui 40 milliuns, which has ance increased to Tit million*. It ha* 
a population density of about 475 per square mile, compared with 
nbtuit TiiMt in Great Britain, and |ie) in India. 

Between lWt4 and 19RC it has acquired, almost entirely at 
ihe expense of China, a sulyect empire of about .•.7<;,i*kt 8f|uarc miles, 
ihai is, alioui four times its own area, containing about W> mil¬ 
lion. inhahitant*. ^ ^ 
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INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD 
CIVILIZATION.* 

A ptuioramic view of IndiAo civiliuiion should give some indi' 
cation of ia characteristic features—its antiquity, iu vitality, the 
extent of its influence, its maritime activity, etc. Civilisation does 
not merely denote literary or intellectual eminence or scientific 
accomplishment or artistic refinement. It is co>extensive with life 
itself and symbolism the sum total of the endeavour of a particular 
community, at a particular period, la all spheres of activity. This 
sum total includes physical science, medicine, music, art, literature, 
religion, philotophy, political thought, dress, sports, etc. 

ANTit^ctTY or Indian Ciyiusatjon. 

During the Great War, Indian soldiers fought in Europe. But 
this was not the first time that Indians took part in an European 
war. Panjab coniribuled a contittgeot to the army of the Penian 
Emperor Xerxes, who invaded Greece in the fifth century, a.c. 
After the battle of Plataea (470 b.c.} the Persian commander 
Mnrdonius was left behind ro continue the war and the Indian 
contingent was iticluded among the troops, selected to remain with 
him. They were well-known for bravery, courage and endurance. 
A description of the Indian soldiers, their weapons and their equip¬ 
ment is given by (be father of Greek history, Herodotus.* 

Again, excavations at Memphis, under the supervision of Sir 
Flinders Petite have revealed the existence of an Indian colony in 
F<gypl about iVX> a. c. Tlie following passage is quoted from 
Mmphii I. by W. Flinders Petrie:* "The figures of Indians are ol' 
different races. is a Tibetan type, which is also found in 
Orkaa. There is an ape on each side of the head. 36 is an Aryan 
Panjabi type, the attitude with the hip raised high on one tide, 
the arms bent, and the loose lock of hair are all Indian ; but the 
band round the breast, the amulet bung round the neck, and the 
artificial navel lines are all strange and lack a comparison. 87 and 
8tt are seated cross-legged with drapery round the waist; 8B and 
40 have the knees raised and a scarf over the left shoulder. These 
attitudes are fkreiliar in Indian art." 

L KrAd •( I, Mertlna of (be PaiUab Uoivemiy Hbtorksl Suriety. 
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*' Now there hu been a lurong &eltiig (hat ai dated material 
has not been obtained in India before Asoka, Indian civUtzalioii 
was tberefore not of much importance in earlier days. But that 
is mcreiy the result of the early prevalence of woodwork j stone 
inonumenis were not yet erected. The magnificent stone pillars 
and carvings oTAsoka prove that a long growth of art and skill 
lutd preceded them ; and the account of the country at the lime 
of Alexander shows that a high civtiixation existed then. As early 
as Darius, about 'lOU B. C-, the ludia subject to the Fenians was 
the most populous province of that empire and yielded Htil) taknu 
of gold yearly. 

Settlements of Indians appear at Nippur in Babylonia, as 
early as 4*io B. o. and in the Asman Papyri in Egypt. 

In view of these connections there seeim no difficulty in accept* 
iiig the Indian colony iu Memphis as being due to Persian inicr- 
course from .'125 to 406 B C. And the introduction of asceticism, 
already in a communal lorm, by SIO B.a, points also to gruwtii 
of Indian ideas, To dale these solid modelled figures 3.% H7, 4'>, 
in die fifth century b.u. and the bellow moulded figure, 34, iu 
the third century B.u., in accordaucc with the general dating of 
the other figures, seems therefore tlic omt reasonable result. The 
importance of such tangible remains as evidence of an Indian 
colony and else spread of Indian ideas in the West, will be obvious 
to all students." ‘ 

Further, "14U is an Indian timiJar to that found before (.HO) 
as seen by the wreath, the position of the arms, the targe amulet, 
and tlte deep umbilical line.*'-’ 'llie existence of an Indian colony 
in a foreign country like Egypt at such all early date nut only 
shows their cnterpriie, but abo gives an indication of (he aiui<|uiiy 

of Indian civilization. 

CVIDBNUE SRUU AIIA MiNUH. 

Profissor Hugo Wirsckler discovered io IW' at Bogazkut, cune¬ 
iform tablets which s« assigned to loOO b.i_ These tablets have 
preseived Uie record of a treaty of peace. Various gods are invoked 
in a list of names of gods, the following four V’edic gods ap|)car: 

V'aru^a, Miira, ludra, Naaaiyau. The question is, how did 

I. Loe. CSl. 
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ihne gods ntigme to Asia Miaor at that pariod ? Tliere can be 
uoly (WO hypoihesei: (ij they were borrowed from India througli 
Penua] |ti) (hey migrated direct from India to Asia Minor. Let 
us examine (he first hypothesis. Hod these gods been borrowed 
througli Persia, we should have expected a slight modification in 
their oama, on account of the operation of phonetic laws. For 
example, Sanskrit sibilant becocncs a pure ospiratr in old Persian, 
thus: 

Sapt Haft 

Soma Homa 

Asuj’u Ahura. 

Similarly hauskrit la becomes lAa in old Persian. 

Under the operation of these phonetic laws, irc should have 
expected i pure aspirate in place of a sibilant in the name Nasatyau, 
and Mitra would assume the form of Miihra. But as no phonetic 
modification has isiken place in these names, one must assume that 
(he Vcdic gods ivere no( liorrowed througli Penia, but inigiatcd to 
Asia Minor direct from India. Tliis shows that India bad contributed 
four gods to the theology of Asia Minor bcJbre 150U B .0 ; and 
that Vedic religion and Vedic civilixation are ihereToie earlier than 
the dale of the cuneiform tablets. 

EvmSNRtt PROM MuliKNJU'DARU. 

Excavations at Moheujo Daru show that phallic worsliip 
prevailed in tliac city. Nunieroiis phallic emblems have been 
excavated. There are only two rcfciencci to phallic worship in the 
Kgveda. In bulb ihcar places this wonliip is condemned. But 
later we find liiat phallic woiship iit a modified lorm became a pai-t 
of Vedic riluaJiiun. In this modified form it aammed an iroporuni 
character, in the AiMmidha sacrifice, which later became a symbol 
of Hindu imperialism. It is clear dial phallic worship was in its 
infancy in the ume of the ^veda, but that it gradually became 
more popular, till it could no longer be ignored and had finally to be 
included in the sacred ritual itself, llic find of numerous phallic 
cmbfemi at M<^njo*Daro proves tlie popularity of phallic worship 
in that city. It represents, in my opinion, a phase of cull develop- 
nient whicli is later than Rgveda. 

Further excavations at Mohenjo-Daro suggest that Siva was one 
of (he most popular deities of that dty. iJivn, however, was a 
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minor deic^ in tbe Rgvedi; but u we come down rrom tbe ^vuda 
u> tbe period oTlhe Epio, we cau trace an evolution id the ttaiua of 
Siva from a mincM* deity to one oT the luprrme Kods hikI a niember 
of the Holy Hindu Trinity in tbe Epic i>eiiod. 

Numeroui seah havr aho l>ccn rxcu^Hied ul Mulieiri^Uaio. 
'llinc K-nh are iiucribed, but the lii«cii}>tinin hate uot )<-i been 
deciphered, but they diow that tbe an oT picloKrafihy ur perliapit 
of writing had been invented by that time. 'Hie ait of writing had 
not been invented during the period of tin* Rg\’cda. rh* aaned 
hyinm of tltc Vedak were handed dotvn froni generatiuu to genera* 
liuu by oral indiiion. A* the word* were heard from the lip» of a 
teacher, and not read froin a written text, the Veda< arc therdbre 
called i.e., “ that which i* bcaid." Thh i* nupportrd by the 
Iblkiwiiig statement of Viska, the amh«»r of the Mtwkta, one tW' the 
six auxiliaiy liratbcs of llie Veda : 

•• (Primeval) sects had direct iiicuitivc imiKlit into duty. Tlicy. 
by oral instruction, banded down tbe bymus to later generations, wlio 
were destitute of the direct iiituitive iusight. The later generaiioiis, 
declining in (power of) oral cominuntcatiou, comfuled this work, 
the Veda and the auxiliary Vrdic licalises, itt order to comprehend 
ihdr meaning.' *’ 

The priority of the ^-eda to Mubenjo-Daro is further corrobo- 
lated by the research of Pfol. JacdIm of Bonn (Germany), who 
independently awigned the Rgveda to «KJU a.c. on astronomical 
grounds. 

ThU also shows in my opintwi that ^veda is inudi earlier 
than Molienjo-Dan.. and ax Mobenjo-l>aro civilwauoo appears to 
have Ijecti cyntcnj|>o!4incou» with the civilisations of Sumer, Elam 
and Mcaopotamia, it would IbUow that the I^veda is ifito fattt abo 
earlier than those civiluations. 

MAaiTlUK Acl'tVlTY. 

Ancient Indians were a sea-faring people. They had aetpured 
an exact knowledge of winds and tides and currcuU. and could there- 
lure venture to sail on the openiea, wtiilc other nations were compelled 
to sail along the sea-coast, ax they were ignorant of these Utiors. 

Accoi-illpg to the cx-uk-uceol the Prn>fai «/ Mr EmiAnoM Sm, a 
sliipwrecked Indian was picked up ui the Red Sea. It wax lie who 

1. Tlu.Sn^u. IJti. 
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piluied un K^ptuii ship 10 India without sailing along the sea-cxiast. 
This maritime activity resulted in a brisk trade with the Roman 
Empire. In fashionable Roman society, there was a great demand 
lur Indian goods such as Hue muslins, prints, pearls, precious stones, 
and spices. Tim trade was a great drain on Roman wealth, which 
Pliny laments. According to the calculations of Mommsen, Roman 
trade brought annually to India a sum of one million pounds sterling. 
Roman specie was brought to India in such large quantities that 
Roman coins circulated in. India without being re>iiunted. This 
commercial prosperity ol' India was, iu my opinion, due to the 
Indians'superior ktsowlcdgc Ol' applied cliemistry, particularty to (t*) 
the extraction of Indigotin from the indigo plant, {ti) the prepara¬ 
tion of fast dya for textile fabria, and (at) the skilful tempering of 
steel. 

Another result ol the maritime activity of the Indians was the 
establishment (^Indian colonies and kingdonu on the eastern coast 
of Africa, MaJacca, Java, Sumatra, Homeo, Siam, Kaiubodla and 
Champa. 

Indian Coluniss and Kingoums in Malaoua, Indo-China 
AND In1>ONE$1A. 

Our sources of information are :— 

(t) evidence of eycwiuicsscs; such as n avellera and pilgrims ; 
(it) epigraphlcal records; 

(iit’) Chinese and Atinamiie chrouicles ; 

(ia^ architectural, artistic and arclueological reiuaios 
discovered in those lands. 

Indians peoetrated into Burma and the Malay Penuuuia both 
by laud and by sea. TIte land route lay through Assam. Reguiar 
land iradcToutei existed between eastern India and China through 
Upper Burma, by which commercial communicatioM between 
India, Burma, and China were carried on without interruption. 
Folhming the ancient land trade-routes, Indians established colonies 
in the valleys of the Irawady, the Salween, the Mekong, and the 
Red River. Hiitdu kingdoms and sclllemenls were found all along 
the hilly trskcts between eailcru India and western China. 
Oeugruphical names of India reappear in these regions, conclusively 
pcxnring Indian ioHuencc. Yunnan was called Gandhara : Laos was 
known at Malava in ancient times. Tltc eastern part of Laos ia 
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named Datana (SanArit Daiirpa} by Piolcmy. Buddhism was (be 
prevalent religioo. The PippaU cave, ihc Bodbi tree, ibe Gfdhia 
KG(a, the Kukkuta-pida-giri, the SiQpn ntAnanda, (be common and 
Himihar aasDciaiions of Buddbixni, reappear in Nan*chan. I'urihrr, 
ihc king WAS called The alphaliei was derived Trom dte 

Indian arripl- The fuHowing rernnrk of OeriiiL who hat Irared 
place-names to their Indian origin and roUecled iradilkMis 
njBOciated with early Indian settlers, may l>e repeated heic : 

'* From the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the Tonkin gulf ae 
can trace a continuous string of petty states ruled by those ackmi ol' 
the Kfatriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali languages in 
official documents and eroploving Bi&hmapa priests fui- die 
propitiatory ceremonies connected with tlie court and the stale. 
Among such ntonarchie* we may mcnikm ilwac of Tagong, iipfer 
Pugan and Senwi in Burma, of Muang Hang, Chieng, Rung, Muang 
Khwan, and Dasarna in the Lau country and of Agranagai a and 
Champa in Tonkin and Annam'." 

Another stream of Indian emigrants flowed into lower Burma. 
Malaya, Indo-Chimi, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Bali liy (lie 
sea-route and estaldished famous kbigdoms, wliich lasted from the 
first rentury of the Christian era t«» the fourteenth or the fUleeitih 
eenlury a. f>. Even a dinri deseription of these kingdoms and 
colonies would require a series of artida, but a brief indication (>r 
(hem may nevertheless be given here. 

Thi Kinooom of CIhampa. 

Mmt tiuin I:mi inscriptions ha\T Item dhenverrd in Champa. 
They are mostly written in Sanskrit, some in prose and some both in 
prose and verse. SevTral of them are quite long and give interesting 
information. 

The earlieu inscription is the V'o>chanh Rock uisriiption, 
assigned on palEographk grounds to the second or the third 
century a. o. It is in Sanskrit prose and verse, two verses being 
composed in I aiMteii/oJhs metre and one in ^BnCUahtt/Ua It 
leeordi the peifurmaucr of I iU<tyV(*sn>a/r«, a pan of the 
Stuvomddh^ sacrifice liy a king of ilte lamily of Sii M&ra or Sri 
Mirat&jakota. It shows that a Hindu dynasty ruled in Champa in 

I <^ini b>' R. C. ktaiuniHsr tn XVI. 
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Uk Kcond or the third century a. o. The dynucy aeemi to be firmly 
esiAlilinhed even when we Are 6rst introduced to it in the oldeit 
inscription. The origin of Hindu nctivitiei in thil domain may 
iherefore he .■utumcd to go back to the fint century a. d. The 
country was finally conquered by the Annamite* in the fifteenth 
century a. d. During a period of about thirteen centuriei the 
following Hindu dynasties ruled in Champa. The dynasty of Sri 
Mira lasted from the second century a.d. to the sixth century a. d. 
Bhadravarman built a temple of Bhadretvara (Siva) in 400 a.d. 
DcvavDiinaii and Vijayavarman were two of its important kings. 
Tbc dynasty of (>ang&r«ju, w1k> is supposed tu have abdicated to 
pats bis days on the banks of the Ganges in India, ruled from the 
sixth century to the eighth century a. d. Manoratha\-arman, 
Rudravarman, SambUuvarman, Narav&banavarman and Vikrinta- 
varinan were some of its kings. From the middle of the eighUi 
century, a new dynasty was Ibunded by t^ithlvindravarman. It was 
known as the dynasty of Papduranga wiiJi iu capital at Virapura 
and remained till a. d. 801). Malay pirates looted and burned the 
old temple of Bhagavaii, whkh was rebuilt in a. D. 784 by king 
Satyavarman. A new dynasty, known as the Bhrgu dynasty, was 
pstablished by Indr.ivnrman, wl>o %vas cluisen by the lords of the 
kingdom. Hr removed his cnpital to Indrapura in the province of 
Amar&vati. He was An enthusiastic Buddhist. He built n 
insgnificent Buddhist monastm-, the luins of which arc still to Ik 
seen in the village of Doiigduong. Bhfgu, n divine sage, was the 
supposed mythical otiginator of the dynasty. King Siipbavarman 
had to remove his capital further south to Vijaya. In 1080 the 
northern piovince of (be kingdom was ceded to Annam. The 
Catniiodians invaded and occupied Champa, but their conquest was 
short-lived. In A. n. 1907 king Jayasiiphavarman III married an 
Anramese princess. In 144ii, the capital Vijaya was captured. It 
was destroyed in 1471. Hcnreliuih ihe kingdom of Champa 
disappeared. 

Inscriptions sIionv the wide prevalence of Sanskrit language and 
literature. Philosophy, grammnr, JiUt'ffiMr, poetry, epics, etc., 
were, studied. The whole of Champa was permeated with Hindu 
thought and Hindu culture. Annam is cuvered with temples, most 
artistically carx-ed. They contain wonderful sculptures of Hindu 
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god> like Siv«, Vi|Qu, Umft, LAkihmL, Skinda, Ga^etba, etc., or 
BuddhUt images of Lokeivam and the Buddha. Since the 
dismemberment of the kingdom ol Champa, there has been it 
marked decay in tlte culture and civiliaation of this unhappy land. 

KiNCOOM or PAStpURAStOA. 

Modem Annazn was named, in ancient limes, Pkp^uraiiga— 
Panran In the vemacubir—and is now called Phanrang. Numerous 
inscriptioru lutve Iseen discovered in the valley. They show that 
B Hindu kingdom. It was jealous of its Irccduni 
and sent its own ambassadors to the court of China. It included 
the whole of southern Annaro, Iwlwcen Cocbin-Ghina and C^pr 
Varella. Formerly it enjoyed complete independence, bsit later it 
l>ecame a tributar>' slate of the kingdom of Champa. 

KtNUOUM UF FI'NAN. 

Chinese chronicles mention a great Hiadu kingdom, named 
Funan. It was established to the west oTChampain the first centurv 
o. and roughly currespuiided tu Cocbin>Cfaina. Cambodia, lower 
Laos, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula. It had a powerful fleet, and 
maintained diplomatic relations with the imperial court of China. 

The originator uf the ruling dynasty was a Brihmapa KatfQd*'’y*> 
who married a Nfigi named Somi. This is how the Soma Vaipta 
was founded. King Chaodravarman (Fan Chan) sent envoys to the 
court of an Indian king, named Murupd^- established direct 

intercourse with India. The Indian, Bhikiu l^ftkya Nflgasena, was 
sent to China in a.d. 4H4. bhaivism and Buddhism taevailed side by 
side in the fifth reiilufy a.d. Buddhist monks went bom Funan to 
China and iramlaicd Buddhist Ixaikh into Chinese, e.g., banghapflia. 
an Indian Buddhist monk and a celebrated translator, worked in 
China for sixteen years from a. o. I'hb kingdom w.u tinally 

conquered by Citrasena of Cambodia in the trvenih century a. d. 

According to M. Coedrs, two inscriptioni, which have hitbcrlo 
been regarded as Cambodian, really belong to Funaii. One records 
the foundation of a sanctuary of Viypu by a prince Guiiavarmso. 
The second mentionB two kings Jayavarnun and his son Rudravsr- 
nuin. Buddha, Oharma, and Sahglui llourbhcd. 

Kinosou or Cauboiua. 

The anciem name of Cambodia vras Kambujadeia, the land of 
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the K*mboj«. ThccRrUwt kiogs ol' CBmbodiii traced their dcacciil 
from M great uge MaAarfi lUmbu aud the Apasanu Merl. Hence 
(hdr docendanit were caJled Kambojat. 

Snitavarman war the carUest hUlorical king- 'lltc capital ol 
^resihvairnan wai l^reMhapura. A riuecn Kambuja-Rijalak?mi alao 
tat oo the throne. Mahctidravarman wat a great conqueror. Hi* 
capital wat Bbavapura. He ict up a SivaKnga and a atone Nandi. 
Hit ten, lianavarman, built a different capital, called liknapura and 
aenl an embait)' to China in a. d. 

In the eighth century, Cambodia wa* divided into two aiatet, 
Water Cambodia aud Uod Cambodia. The two lUict xrerc 
reunited by Jayavarman II in a. d. Vli‘2. He buUi aeveral airong- 
hokls and templet dedicated to Lokeivara. Hit tuccewjr* covered 
Cambodia with magnificent moimmenti from the ninth to the twelfth 
ccDiuiie* A. o. Satyavarmaii 11 built the famoui Vitnu temple o: 
Angknr-Val. The last great king wa* a Buddhist Jayavarman VII. 
(a. d. UBl*l>soij. He founded hotpiial* dedicated to the Buddha 
throughout his kingdom. They were for all people wiilwul anv 
duiinciton of cute or creed. The text of inscriptions on these 
IbundatioDs is inspired by a noble ideal of kingship. The Ibilowing 
lino may be quoted; “ The physical suffering of human beings 

became in him (the king) an acute suffering of the mind. Verily, 
■Ik soiTOw of the state is the sorrow of its royal master aud not hi* 
own individual sorrow.** 

During the reign of his successui, SriiHlnivas'iiian (a. o. 
a most beautiful shrine ol Tribhuvana-Mahetvara was built at 
livtrapura. During the fUtcenth century a. O. Siamese invasions 
Jbreed Cambodian kings to abandon their capital. Hencc.orlli 
Cambodia disappeared as a state. 

KiNGoasi vr Siam. 

Siam iiequivaleni lu tlie Sanskrit l^y&nia. lii the seventh century 
A. u., it was known as the kingdom of Dvaravail. In the twelfth 
century a. u., it was divided Into two slates : in the south the lUte 
of LopaUiuri. and in the norili the state ol' Sukhodaya. Formerly it 
was a tributary stale to Cambodia. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century a. u. it asserted iu iudcpcndence under Sii Indrkdityu. His 
son, Rama Khuiibeng, has lefi a long record of his conquests. Tliey 
cxtaided the boundaries ui' this kingdom eastward to the Mekong, 
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southward lo Ligor in Malay Peninsula; but the foundation of 
(he siatr of Ayudhya in a. d. IAV) ntarfcrd ihe britinning nT if 
dUmemberinrat. 

Kinodom of hiaN'ijAVA or •HumaTM. 

The Jun^dom of l^Mvijaya of the seventh cmlur>- a. !)•, which 
romprtard Sumatra and neighbourintt islancU, wai ruled by (he 
dynaiiy of ^aikndrai. In the eighth century* a n , it had expanded 
to iodude Java and the Malay Peninsula. Se\'erat kings built 
laeaulifui temple* to llte Diiddliiu Goddess TSrii and stupas in honour 
Ilf tite Buddha, I/tketvara and Vajrapftni. Magnificent monuments, 
induding the stupa of Borobudar, were raised throughout the 
kingdom. The earliest inscription it the Kedukun Bukic, dated 60.'> 
«r the Saka era (a. o. rt88). It it a record of a naval expedition. The 
men engaged numlrered'JHt.dOD I'he last line reuh' 

“ •^rri'i^^ riMhajuiTH nbkikui," Le., “ l^rlvijaya hnt acenmplished 
all its enterprist's and is in a flourishing state." Another inscription, 
the Talang Tuwo, dared il08, Saka m (a. n. ii»4), records il>e 
foundation of n charitable park, called f^rik^ra. The Kota Rapura 
inscription, dated ttiiO Saka era (a. o. (itM) opens with an invocation 
for (he protection of ^tlvijaya. It it ibilowed by an imprecation 
agaimi rebels and imds with a benedirtion on the loyalists. It 
records a inilliar)' expedition agairut Java. 

Kiwdom or Java. 

The oldeti inscriptions discovered in Western Java are four rock 
inscriptions. They show that a king POrpavarman was reigning. 
Three have no dare Ttie fourth is dated in the lwenty>second regnal 
year of the ruling kii^;. It records the opening ol'a canal, named after 
two rivers i>rNorthem India, the Candrabhlgft and the Goman. The 
canal, about srven miles long, was excavated to twenty-one days. 
When ihr work was finished, a thousand kinc were prrsented to the 
Brfthmana prieus, clearly showing (hat this king was a Hindu. 

The Tukmat insetiprion of Central Java, which shows Hindu 
influence, is assigned to the fiflh century a. d. by Kern and to the 
seventh century a. d. by Krom. It is a panegyric ofa local spring, 
which is supposed to be as holy as the Ganges. The Change! 
inscription, dated .Saka era (1A4 (a.o. 742), records the setting up of 
a Aiva-Linga by a king named Sanjaya. Brshmi. Vig^u and Siva 
are invoked. Manu and Raghu are menrioned. Java is described 
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08 an exceHeni uUnd, (JnfiatKtram), « holy islaud, abounding in gold 
and grain. Ccniral and eastern Java, in short, is covered with 
matvelJoui monumenu of wonderful artistic taste, bearing sUent but 
elo<|ttent testimony to Indian influence in that island, 

HtNDit Kingdom op Borneo. 

Only a few Hindu raomimenti have been discovered in Borneo. 
The most interesting artistic remains are sculpture* found in a 
cave at Geonoeng Kobeng. They can be divided into two groups. 
One groitp consists of images, intact and fragmentary, of Siva, 
Agastya, Mahakila. Kariikeya and Gapeia. The second group 
includes four-armed female deities seated on a lotus scat. They 
have not been identified. It is evident that they must originally 
ba%-c belonged to temples which were destroyed. The images were 
probably brought to this cave for protection from the iconoclasu. 
A bronac Buddha has abu been discovered. In art style it has 
a Mrilcing resemblance witli th*^ Gandhara Buddhas. Gold orna¬ 
ments with a standing figurine of a four-armed VUi.m iverc also 
discovered. ITicyarenow the property of the Sultan who wears 
them on state occasions. Four inscribed stone pillars were 

also diBCo%-erd in Koctei. One records the setting up of a sacrificial 
post for the Bahuuoanaka sacrifice. Another has preserved a gift 
of a thousand bine to Bribmapa priests. The third mentions 
»c\end gifts called SaMiJarm, Jlwrfana, Aa/pavrijadBaa, S^dBaa, 


etc. These inscriptions are in Sanskrit. /Vivavarman, the founder 
of a dynasty, b compared to the sun, the founder of the 

solar race. Hb son, MtUavannan, is also mentioned. A holy place, 
Vaprakeivara, where a gift of kine was made, is spoken of These 
sacrificial potu bear testimony to the prevalence of the Hindu religion. 

Eight slmtt irwcriplions engraved on a rock in west Borneo show 
that Buddhism also existed in the bland from early limes. Stupas 
ba« been carved and a few words, which have been read in the 
inscriptions record tratMM and maf/Biramana. They are in Sanskrit 
and seem to record the endowments of cbtems for wear y t ravel ler s.^ 
I EMrfish BiWl'<r«phv : MaiuitKlsr. ciaiafm l 8. C. CU«bra Shastri. 
ttaiirntfradf-Arran CaThiir : iMua Fiii'i, i.' 

.^<1 nf Bud/hi'J An ; A. Coomsrtwiuiu. aad iKAtarntn An , P. N. 

lULacXi* “."i »fCamMia\ B. R.CI>an«r|.: /uAa 

^^Aiii?«fr>u»rh anrt Frrrtch wort" i* not given •» it wlH not he of mwlt ute 
in tnoM Indian scholars. 
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' Indift hu thus leA an indelible mark on the religion, literature, 
and art oJ* lDdo*China and Indoneaia. Indian legal and aocial 
iiutitulloQi were imposed on these lands. The cstabliihmenc of 
Indian colonics and kingdoms and llie expansion of Indo>Ai 7 an 
culture and civilization in the Furllicr East constitute a glorious 
chapter in the ancient history o( India. 

Indian Riuoiotii Acmvirv. 

Andeni Indians were surrrssrul nibaioiuiries. They converted 
I'lbet, a large part ul'China, Central Asia, Ceylon, Burma, Annam, 
Siam, etc,., m Buddhism. India has cbui ministered to the tpiniual 
needs of ni»e*louiih of the whole oT humanity. The first foreign 
mission was sent by Emperor .\soka rina a. u. Asoka also 
esiahlislied lioapitals l>oih for men and beasts. This it recorded in 
the second Rock Edict. 

I'liK SacuHO Rurx boiCT. 

“ Evcry-where in the dominions of king Priyadarsin, beloved 
of the gods, as well aaol those ol' his frontier sovereigns, such as 
the Cholas, Paptjlyas, Satiyapuira, Kcralaputra. as far as Tamn- 
part,!!, the Vona (Greeks King cjilled Antiyaka (Aniiochus), and 
also those who are the neighhoura of that Antiyaka, everywhere 
lias king Priyadariin. l>elnved of the gods, rsialdished medical 
treatment for animals. Wherever medicinal Itrrbs, wholesome for 
men and for animals, are not found, they have been caused to be 
imported and planted. Roots and fruits, wherevrr ihry are not 
tound, have been caused to be imported and planted. On the 
roads wrlb have been caused to be dug. and trees caused to be 
planted for the enjoyment of man and beast.” 

Prom the time of Asoka onwards, Buddhist monks showed 
great zeal in spreading Buddhism in foreign countries. Numerous 
Indian monks sailed to China. The oonverzion of China was com¬ 
plete by the first century A. D. During the reign of Emperor Holi 
(a. d. Hti-lOh) lU/liHt Indian monks lived irt dilTercnt monasteries 
in China. .\n <»riler of nuns had aln* been eslablhhed and during 
the reign ttf the saiw Empcior, 4.'tH Indian nuns had founded 
various convents in Ciliimi. lor the cdueaiiou of Chinese girls, juai 
as European nuru esinblish educalumal insiituiioiu lor Indian girls 
at present. Several Indian embassies went to China. 

While converting the greater pan of Asia to Buddhism, India 
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protbundly influenced no4 only the religion of theie leveral countries 
but iheir HtmtuTT, their philosophy, rheir art, architecture, sport, 
mediciiK and mudr. The ditcoves-y or the Khoranese and Tokharian 
literatures shows that episodes of the Mafiabhltrala were tramlated 
into those languages. The Malayan people and the inhabitants of 
Bali had translated the HamayaM into their own languages, The 
Javanese version of the Indian epics has now been published. The 
greater part of the Tibetan and Chinese literatures consists ol' 
iraiulations of Sanskrit works, many of which are lost in the original 
and are now only preserved in their Tilietan and Chinese translations. 

ViTAUTv tw Indian Civii.«ation. 

77te vitaliiy of Indian civilzaiion is shown by the fact that 
ancient India was a nteking pot of nations. Not only primitive 
foreigners, such as Scythians, Parthians, Bacirians, but the highly 
civilized ancient Greeks also, were quickly Indtaribced and absorbed. 
With regard to the altsorpiton of ancient Greeks, there is the testimony 
of the author of the Pen^/irr who mentions the export of ship-loads 
of Creek women to India from Egyptian pons. The statement of 
(he author of the Ptripius is corroborated by the evidence of Sanskrit 
literature. In Sanskrit drama particularly the hero is surrounded by 
a bevy of Greek women. In the iahinlaia of Kalidasa, King 
I3uihyanta has a personal bodyguard of Greek women. 

The Kushans of the Yuechi tribe became converts to Indian 
religions. Kanishka was a well-known Buddhist emperor. His 
successors became converted to Hinduism and adopted Hindu names. 
Thus the grandson of Kanishka adopted the name of Visudeva, a 
purely Hindu name. 

The imdcrn civilisatioo of Europe is based on the civilization of 
ancient Greece and Christianity. It was the re-discovery of ancient 
Greek literature which produced, at the dawn of the modem age, in 
Europe, a most puiaant intellectual movement, the Renaissance, 
which paved the way for the religious Reformation, followed in its 
turn by political revolution. The debt of Europe to ancient Greece 
in the domain of arc, literature, philosophy and science is remarkable. 
Greek ideals still bold supreme sway ovt^ the heart of Europe. It is 
therefore clear that (be aucient Greeks bad evolved a very powerful 
CTviUzation of thdr own. But even such a potent civilization as that 
of the ancient Greeb was profoundly influenced when it came Into 
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coiiucl with the ludiiii civilixaitun. 'llius the (Jrcek King 
XleuatKlcr wax converted to Buddhism. Several votive offering! made 
by Urceks to Indian godi are recoided in icveral places. In the 
Nasik caves, a votive oflering by a Yuoaka, i.c., a Greek, named 
Indragnidatu from Demetria has been preserved, bimitarly several 
votive oflerings made by Greeks to Indian gods arc recorded in the 
caves of Karla. But the most remarkable votive offering is by a 
Greek named Heliodorus, son of Dion, and arelMissador of King 
Anlialkidcs. This is commemorated by an inscription on a Garud* 
pillar from Bnnagar in the Gwalior State. Heliodtmjs calJt tiimseLT a 
follower of Viit^u. He was an ambasasdor to an Indian King 
Bhiigabhadra of Benares. 

An English transiation of the iiucripttoii on the Oaruda pillar 
runs ns Ibllmvs : GanK.la standard, in honour oTVksudeva, the 

god of gods, was made ui tltc order ol' the Bkigmata Heliodorus, the 
son ol' Dion, a resident of TaxiJa, a Greek ambassador from King 
Aniialkides, to King Bhlgabhadara of Benares, the saviour, Mkilc 
proq>ering in the Iburtcenlh year of his reign." 
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DR. KASHI PRASAD JAYASWAL, 

M.A. (OxoN.), Hon. O. Litt. (Patka and Binauk/, 
fiAR]UITgK«AT«LAW. 

1881—I9rt7. 

By the death of Dr. Kaihi Prasad Jayaswal, India has kisl otic of 
(he most diitin^ished scbolan in the field of her early history. 

He wai bora in ISSl at Jhalda in Manbhum District ol* the 
Bihar Province, Afier matriculating at the Univerxity of Allahabad, 
he went lo Oxford, where he was elected an Honorary Scholar ol 
Jesus College and Davis Scholar of (he University in Chinese. While 
iu Bnglaad he alto qualified as a barritter-at>law. 

Returning to India in lUUii, he practised for some yean at the 
Bar, first at Calcutta and later at Patna. ^Vhile practising at 
Calcutta he was also engaged for some time as a lecturer in Ancient 
Indian history at the University, and it was during these years that 
he began to acquire that reputation for original research in early 
Indian hbtory, to which he continued thereafter more and more lo 
devote bis energy. The most notable of bis wridngs at that period 
were upon tiM noti'inonarcbical stales of ancient India, which were 
published in the Afodtra Rtritu' in 11U2-1K. These contributions 
were highly praised by (hat great uuiliority upon Buddhhi studin, 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 

In ltlt7 he was appointed Tagore Lectuirr in Law at Calcutta 
University, la the same year he published a versioa of the Hathi- 
g iim pha loscription ofKharaveia ia (he Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, which he helped to lound. .After further 
study and improvement, ihU version was later republished in 
lipigr^pAit Vol. XX, and it is acknowledged by all competent 

acholan that he has made an invaluable contribution to the reading 
and interpretation of this obscure nnd much debated document. 

Shortly aArr this he removed to Patna, where he continued to 
practise at the Bar of the High Court, but be now devoted an 
iocreaiing portion of hit time to historical research, for which he 
possessed to high a talent, la 18*24 he published hil HindM a 

pioneer work in that field, which has produced a school of disciples 
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and bcRotien in sequel a Urge literature orfurtlier research. In the 
same year he published the text of RajaMtiraiMiarn af Cmdtiran. 
In 1927 in coIUlMraiion with Dr, AnaiUaprasada Shastri he published 
in two large volumes a Dttetiptira Catalaiut of Sanskrit Stomiscripts 
ra Mitkila ; and about that time he also edited the liijo-Atrana of the 
fi'i?rga>jldmtAi/a, 

Dr. Jayaswal's eminence in hii own field was shown in his 
election as President of liie Reception Committee of the Sixth Alb 
India Oriental Conference which was held at Patna in 1090. He 
was abn elected President of the All-India Oriental Conference 
which was held at Baroda In 193H, and his addres on that occasion 
embodied a masterly survey of the progress of Indologkal studies. 
In 1983 also be puli^cd A History of Mia fnm A. D. ISO to MO. In 
this volume he has shed much entirely new light upon one of the 
darkest phases of Indian history and has particularly revealed the 
achievements of the Naga and Vakataka dynasties. 

The Jn^riol History of India was publtdied in lUdi. It is based 
upon a Buddhist text—the Manjasri-Muiakaipa. Chapter LlII of this 
iviM-k is devoted to an account of the history of India from cista 7Cll) 
a. c. to ciita a. o. 7tXI. The text of this chapter has been criiicilly 
edited with the help of Tibetan MSS. brought to India by the 
Rex'ci^d Bhikshu Rahula Sauikrtyayana, and Dr. Jayaswal has 
supplied an English translation and a valuable commentary upon it. 

He took a leading part in the arcbcological expioratioti of 
Patna, himself carrying on excavations, which revealed many 
important finds, including coins, which arc now preserved in Patna 
museum. Indeed he contributed greatly to the equipment of that 
museum, notably a cast ni'ihe Hathigumpha Inscription. 

In 1985 he visited EngUnd and lectured before the Royal 
Asiaiir Society upon the Mauryan coins found during the Patna 
excavations. 

During bis last yaars hr made a tour of Nepal, as a result uf 
which lie was at)le to contribute to the Journal of the Bihar and 
OriwB Keicarch .Society a long article on the Chronology of .Nepal 
from OOl) a. u. to a. d. W«t. He had been a founder of that Society 
and acted for sixteen years » Hanor.-iry Editor of its Journal, main¬ 
taining therein an admirable standard of critical scholarship. 
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In Addition to Ms major works, Dr. JayRswal published a vaiu> 
able lucceuion of erudite articles upon various aspects of the Nanda, 
Maurya, Simga, Scythian and Ktnhan periods of ancient Indian 
history. His learning in this Held is recognised wherever those 
subjects are studied by scholars. 

He was himself a line scholar and a generous patron of scholars. 
In the coune of his career he had acquired a magnificent private 
library, which, after bb lamented death on 4th August, 1937, he 
bequeathed to the Benares Hindu Uoivenity. 

This bare record of his busy and continuous devotion to the 
oTIodian historical learning in one of its most obscure fields is, 
perhaps, a sufficient indication of our debt to him and the las which 
we have suffered by his death. 


Prorssor E. J. Rapson, M.A. (Camtab.), 1961*1097. 

The recent death of Professor B. J. Rapson has meant the loss 
of a great scholar in the sphere of early Indian history and Sanskrit 
Jitexature. Bom on 12th May, IBGl, he was appointed in 18M7 
4i) the Depariment of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 
where he acquired an intimate knowledge of Indian numitmaiics, a 
field of scholarship in which he became, during the next nineteen 
yean, a distinguidied audwrity. In April, 1906, he was appmnted 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, where he 
continued his study of Indian paleography for a further thirty years. 
He retired in 1090 and died on 5th October, 1097. 

Professor Rapson made a series of higliiy valuable contributions 
to Indian paleography, epigraphy and chronology. His most 
imporUnt published works include .-JiirtMt India, Caiiu aj rA< Andhtn 
and Ksatrafia Lfynastits, K/tatvtAli /iwriflions diseocond ^ Sir A. Suin, 
and ladian Cmhs. Besides these, he contributed to various joumab 
scholarly articles upon some of the most obscure and intricate 
problems of early Indian history, such as Rushan ChrcKiology, the 
Saka Bra, and the nature and extent of die use of clasdcai Sanskrit. 
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